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For the Companion. 
WHAT WAS IT? 


We were fishing at “the Sachem’s Pond,’’— 
Jud Robbins and I. 

It was some years ago, however, We were 
mere boys, then—not far from thirteen years old. 
A trip through the woods to this pond was a 
great exploit in those days; not a very safe one, 
perhaps, for it was fully five miles from the 
cleared lands, through the ‘black growth,” as 
they call the spruce forest. 

The old folks did not like to have us fish there; 
though after we had been and returned safely 
witha fine string of trout they did not say much 
against it. But they never would give us leave 
to go; and so on this occasion, I am sorry to say, 
we had gone without—no, not quite without it, 
for we had got permission to go to Bear Brook 
—two miles; and on the strength of that we had 
gone further, until we reached the pond. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have had a 
similar experience. It is a wrong way to do, 
though, and often ends in trouble and difficulty. 

But we had a strong temptation, for the Sa- 
chem’s Pond was rare @ishing-ground, full of 
great spotted lake-trout, or “togue-trout,”’ as we 
used to call them; noble fellows, that bit as if 
they had never even heard of fishermen or of 
fish-hooks. Few sportsmen, since the old Indian 
Sachem, who used to have a wigwam near the 
pond, had fished from it; and it did not take 
long to pull out twenty pounds of fine trout. 

It was a beautiful September afternoon. We 
knew the way through the woods pretty well, 
and were not long in reaching the pond, after 
crossing the old log over Bear Brook. It was 
not a large piece of water, certainly not more 
than three miles in length, and so twisted in 
among high, wooded ridges, that one might fail 
of finding it unless well acquainted with its lo- 
cality. 

On the side towards our settlement it is skirt- 
ed by a narrow bog or flat, which, in the spring, 
is generally under water, but bare and firm 
enough to walk on in autumn. This is largely 
covered with cat-tails and high-bush cranberries, 
forming a tangled thicket to the water’s edge. 

Cutting some long alder “‘fish-poles” and ty- 
ing on our lines, we made our way across the 
bog and dropped in our hooks. But it was yet 
alittle too early inthe afternoon. The trout bite 
best towards evening. So we walked along the 
edge of the pond, fishing leisurely and stepping 
from log to loz, till we were opposite a high 
knoll that was covered with choke-cherry bushes. 
Here the old Sachem had built his wigwam. It 
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another wild “Kewroo-o0-ooh” rose from the| 
swamp behind us, accompanied by a sudden 
swaying and crashing among the dry rushes, 
seemingly but a few rods away. 

It was time to make an attempt to escape, if 
the’old Sacliem was ‘hfter us! We sprang from 
the log, and, terribly frightened, floundered 
through the mud and water-grass to another; in 
short, fled down the pond as fast as the perilous | 
bottom would permit; still clinging to our fish- 
poles, which, with their lines and hooks, were 
dragged after us. 

I don’t know how far we should have run, 
had not my trailing hook caught into a log, 
bringing me up with a jerk that fairly turned 
me round. AsI turned, the first thing I saw was 
a tall, a very tall white bird, standing at the 
place where we had first heard the whoop. 
While I was looking, it stretched up its long 
neck and uttered another Kewroo-0o0-ooh ! 

“Hold on!’ I shouted to Jud, who was tearing 
along for dear life, some rods in advance, ‘Hold 
on! It isn’t an Indian! It’s some sort of a 
bird!” 

“Bird!”’ exclaimed Jud, over his shoulder. 

“Yes. Don triin any farther!” 

Jud halted, then came slowly and cautiously 
back to where I was standing. 





had almost disappeared. A few stakes and poles 
only were to be seen through the green foliage. 

We stood on an old tree-trunk which ran out 
into the water, looking at the knoll and feeling | 
48 One always will, when looking at old deserted | 
things and places. Presently a sharp tug at my | 
line made me turn; and a moment later I had 
thrown out a fine large “‘togue.”” Before I had | 
secured him, Jud had hooked another. The fish | 
Were getting ready for their suppers and a shoal | 
of them were after our bait. In a few moments 
We caught seven or eight, without stirring from 
the old tree-trunk, and so excited did we become 
With our good luck that with his fifth eateh, Jud 
fairly shouted out—a clear, merry hurrah—when, 
suddenly, as if in reply, therecame a deep, hol- 
low ery—a sort of Kewroo-00-ooh,—so near and 
appalling, that so startled us that we nearly 
fell off the log, and clutched at each other for 
Support. 

“Goodness !”” 
that?” 

Our eyes turned instinctively towards the old 
Wigwam; and a strange fear crept over us. 

Had the old Sachem come back to life? and 
"as that his war-whoop? Or had some of his 
‘ivage tribe returned to their old hunting- 
‘rounds and were lying in ambush ready to do 
WS injury? 

Tremblingly we stood and listened, but before 








whispered Jud. ‘‘What was 


“TI should say bird!” exclaimed he, after an 
anxious glance. “Isn’the a big one? He’s tall 
us aman,’most. White, too! Gracious!’’ (with 
a long breath.) “What a fright he gave us! 
Scared at a bird! That don’t sound well. But 
what a whoop he gave! I thought the old Sa- 
chem had come, sure.” A 

Just then the tall, ghostly-looking biped, fa- 
vored us with another whoop, coming toward us 
in a menacing manner, as if to drive us farther 
away. 

“Q! that can’t be done a second time!” cried 
Jud. “We sha’n’t run again—for you. Let’s 
give it to him, with our fish-poles,”’ 

‘“‘Avreed.”’ 

“Untying our lines, we moved cautiously 

toward him with our poles upraised. Sceing 
our sudden change of tactics, the bird immedi- 
ately reared itself to the full stretch of its body, 
legs and neck, ruffled its feathers, shook them 
and advanced to meet us with open bill and eyes 
aflame with fury. 
+ Isuppose our recent flight had given it a poor 
opinion of our courage. As Jud had said, it was 
really a “big one.” Standing full five feet in 
height, with its raised plumage and majestic air, 
it was no mean-looking enemy. 

Except the very tips of its wings, which were 
black, its entire plumage was: white as snow; 
while its beak, sharp, strong and fully six inches 
in length, looked as if it might prove an ugly 





We had scarcely ventured ‘to draw our breath, 


weapon in close quarters. 








WHAT WAS IT? 


Seeing that we stood our ground, it stopped 
when within a couple of rods and uttered sev- 
eral loud, harsh croaks. 

“Hit him,” said Jud. 

“No, you hit first.” 

“Well.” 

Taking a’step forward, Jud dealt a long, 


| sweeping cut at its neck. Quick as a flash the 


bird bobbed down its head and the pole passed 
over it. Observing this, I aimed at its long legs, 
when, with a sudden bound into the air, my pole 
went under them. Not so easily hit! 

“Now both together,” cried Jud. 

Swing—sweep. But somehow we did not hit 
it that time. 

“Strange!” muttered Jud. “He bobbed down 
and jumped up, too, both at once—didn’t he?” 

“Tt looked so.” 

“Well, again—now!”’ 

Swing—sweep. Oneor the other of us did hit 
him this time, on the neek, knocking him over 
into the mud. Dropping our poles, we rushed 
upon him. 

“Catch him by the legs,” cried Jud. 
tie him. Pll hold his neck.” 

But as we sprung upon him, he struck at Jud 
with his bill, with wonderful swiftness, darting 
out his neck like an elastic cord. It was impos- 
sible to touch him without getting hit; and 
while we were thinking what to do, up he again 
leaped to his feet. 

We were glad to fall back and take up our poles. 
But the blow we had given him must have either 
crazed or blinded the crane; for with Jud’s very 
next stroke, it was again knocked down. This 
time we used our poles so effectively that it lay 
still. 

“What sort of a bird can it be?” said Jud, 
pulling it up out of the mud and gazing, a little 
repentant, upon its beautiful though now stained 
plumage. 

“Don’t know,” said I. 
like it.”’ 

“NorI. We must take it home with us.” 

“Can we carry it?” 

“Yes. It is pretty heavy, though. Must weigh 
from: twenty to thirty pounds, sure. Do you 
suppose it had its home here among the cat- 
tails? Let’s look.” 

A few yards further on, we discovered a sort 
of path, worn as if by footsteps coming out of 
the brush to the water. Following this for a few 
rods into the swamp, we came to a thick clump 
of alders, overran with wild vines. The trail led 
directly into this, and as we approached, another 
great white bird, nearly as large as the one we 
had just killed, sprang out and ran off with an 
ominous croak. 

“A nest!” exclaimed Jud; and peeping in 
through the tangled alders, we saw, piled up 


“Let's 


‘Never saw any thing 





amid the stalks, a huge bunch of coarse sticks, 
built some four or five fect from the ground and 
lined with dry grass and reeds. 

“What did I tell you?” cried Jud, triumphant- 
ly; and looking over the edge, we beheld two 
little, long-legged, gander-necked chicks, wrig: 
gling and squirming about, and opening wide 
their clumsy, gaping bills. They were eyidently 
but a few days old; and in looking about the 
nest, we found several large pieces of shell, of © 
pale blue color, with brown spots. 

Meanwhile we could see the old mother bird 
among the flags, watching our movements with 
maternal anxiety; uttering from time to time 
her hoarse croak. 

“That’s just what made the old male bird so 
ready to fight,” said Jud. “He did it to keep 
us from the nest. I’m sorry we killed him; but 
he scared us so J didn’t feel any pity for him. 
But I wouldn’t touch the nest. Let the old one 
take care of the little wrigglers. It’s too bad 
we've killed her mate. Any way, we might as 
well take him home with us, now he’s dead; for 
I want to find out what kind of a bird it is.” 

So tying his long legs together, and slinging 
him on a pole between us, with our trout, wo 
Started through the woods. And a precious 
“lug” they gave us, too! It was dark when we 
reached home; and I reckon we should have got 
a “talking to,” if nothing more, had the family 
not been astonished at the sight of that long- 
shanked bird. 

None of our folks had ever seen any thing like 
it. But the next day, seeing old Hughy Clives 
the trapper, passing the house, I called him into 
the wood-house, where we had hung our game. 

“What's that, Hughy?” asked Jud, throwing; 
open the door. 

“Sho!” exclaimed the old man. “Where d’yo 
get him? Crane, sure’s the world! Whooping 
crane! Some call’em sand-hill cranes. Never 
saw but one before in my life. Rare in this 
State, (Maine,) very rare. Heard say they find 
them down South, winters, and up Canada way 
in the summer time. They breed up there some- 
where. D’ye say you killed this one with your 
fish-poles? Well, that’s curis. Must goup and 
see that nest myself.’’ 

“Where did you see the one you spoke of ?” 
asked Jud. 

“Up at Moosehead, years ago. Come down 
some rainy day and I'll tell you about it.” 

So it was not the old Sachem’s ghost, after all, 
that we heard, but a whooping crane. And if 
they all whoop as lustily as this one did, they 
well deserve the name. 


— 
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LANGUAGE WITHOUT A TONGUE. 


This is one of the strangest contradictions, but 
it is well vouched for in the following account, 
and must be ranked with the miracles of sense 
sometimes observed in blind people. Nature 
makes marvellous compensations, now and then, 
to her maimed children: 

“In the transactions of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, published between 1742 and 1744, there is 
an account of Margaret Cutter, who, when four 
years old, lost her entire tongue from a cancer- 
ous affection; but who, nevertheless, afterwards 
retained the power of taste, swallowing and 
speech, without any imperfection whatever. She 
not only spoke as fluently and with as much cor- 
rectness as other people, but also sung to admi 
ration, articulating with distinctness all her words 
while singing. What is not less singular, she 
could form no idea of the use of a tongue in other 
persons, ‘This remarkable case was brought be- 
fore the Royal Society, under certificates of at- 
testation from the minister of the parish, medi- 
cal practitioner, and another respectable citizen 
well known in Suffolk, where she resided. On 
account of the extraordinary character of the 
case, the socicty requested an additional report 
upon the subject, and from another.set of wit- 
nesses, named by the society for the purpose, and 
for whom they drew up the necessary questions 
and marked out the proper course of examina- 
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tion. The second report coincided with the first | 
in all particulars, and shortly afterward the | 
young woman was brought to London, where 
she confirmed the account by personally appear- 
ing, and speaking and singing in the presence of 
the members of the Royal Society and many 
other persons.” 
———_+o>———— 
For the Companion. 
A WILD IRISH GIRI.. 

By M. A. Denison. 

You have seen little shanties near steam rail- 
road tracks, nestling by the side of wooded hol- 
lows, and looking as if they had been dropped 
there, tow-headed babies and all. They are not 
things of art or beauty, but the wide-spreading 
loveliness of laughing nature around, - often 
makes up for all deficiencies of that kind. 

The little cabin that Noddy Wills lived in 
was very rough indeed. Noddy, since she first 
came to America—and that was when she was 
ten years old—had been very industrious. Old 
Wills, her father, who had matried late in life, 
was now a widower, and the care of four bright 
children came upon Norah; or, as they all called 
her, Noddy. 

She was a wild looking Irish girl, and could 
not read a word, but she was tidy, affectionate 
and faithful. Her hands had trained the wild 
vines that made their home a bower in the sum- 
mer season, and sometimes caused the passen- 
gers in railroad trains that rushed by, to look 
with astonishment at sight of a wilderness of 
green, and one or more tangled heads bobbing 
through to wish them good speed. 

“O, that was a cabin, was it?’ they would 
say, looking back. ‘How picturesque!” 

Old Wills was doing very well, now, working 
on the road. Indeed, he was an industrious 
man, and fed the five mouths dependent upon 
him with the best he could get. 

I doubt not they lived well in that homely 
cabin. It had but two rooms and a bit of a loft, 
but then Noddy remembered when their cabin 
wag but a heap of mud thrown alittle higher 
than the surrounding earth; when the floor was 
beaten clay, very cold and uncomfortable, and 
when the smoke often filled their one room, ren- 
dering comfort quite out of the question. She 
remembered, also, that once the biggin full of 
potatoes was all she got, day after day, and that 
the pigs sometimes shared with them. 

You may smile when I say that the log hut 
seemed just a little palace to Noddy when she 
first saw it; but itis trath. Never went a hap- 
pier or lighter-hearted princess into her castle, 
than was Noddy, the Irish girl, when she stepped 
over the sill of her new American home. She 
took great pride in keeping the rough floor clean 
and swept; she helped her father make the rude 
furniture; she went blithely about, singing as 
she worked. 

On summer nights her happiness was perfect, 
for she could sit outside in the soft moonlight, 
while the old father smoked his pipe in stupid 
content, and the children played about her feet. 

But when the track was laid; when the great 
snorting engine flew by, or stopped to take in 
wood or water just a little way beyond, then 
Noddy felt that she had company enough. She} 
little thought that a great trouble was coming 
to her through that same curious combination 
of wood and metal. 

“It’s a foine man, that conductor,” old Wills 
said, one day; “a very civil gintleman.” 

“Why, how doyou know father ?”’ asked Noddy. 

“He’s took.me up to the bend days when I’ve 
been tired, more times nor onct,’’ was the reply. 
“It’s seldom them sort notices a poor man.” 

“It's yer gray hairs, daddy,” said Noddy, 
hanging over him and threading her fingers 
through the faded locks; “it’s because ye’re an 
ould man, an’ all the more credit to him.” 

She bent down and kissed the wrinkled fore- 
head. It was the first time since her mother’s 
death, more than eight years before. 

It was also the last. 

That same day poor Wills was run over by 
that down train. The conductor happened to be 
looking ahead from the platform of a car, and 
had seen him start out of the bend and fall upon 
the track. His efforts to stop the train were un- 
availing. It was too late. The engine was 
stopped, but not before the poor Irishman’s body 
bore no longer the soul that God had lent it six- 
ty years before. 

The conductor’s heart was touched. 
the poor mangled body. 

“He’s left'a young, motherless girl and four 
little children,” he said, the hot tears dropping 
on his cheeks. “If IT only could have saved the 
poor old man! What will they do now?” 

He himsclf went to the log cabin to carry the 
news. The sight of pretty, red-cheeked Noddy, 
crooning her old Irish music without werds, al- 
most unmanned him. How should he tell her? 
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“[’'m the conductor on the L. train,” he said, 
faltcringly; when one of the children called her 
attention to the fact of his presence. 

“And it’s you that daddy likes so well, I’m 

thinking,” said Noddy; turning her blushing 
face away. “Did he send any message?” 
The silence, the sad face, the working of the 
stranger’s lips caused the girl’s face to change 
white and grave. The work slie held im her fin- 
gers fell to the ground—her lips parted, her eyes 
grew wider and dusky, and her low, plaintive 
voice seemed wrung from the heart as she ex- 
claimed ,— 

“Q, it’s bad news ye’ve come to tell me. I 
read it in yer eyes.” 

“Yes, itis bad news; the worst to a mother- 
less family. The old man’”—and his voice failed 
him. 

“Ts there any life in him?” She leaned over, 
touching his arm. There were no tears, but the 
features were rigid; the voice a hollow whisper. 
He could only shake his head. 

Then her hand fell, her voice grew husky, and 
broken, and low. 

“The ould father gone,” she murmured, “and 
—I—I kissed him only this mornin’! The ould 
father gone.” 

She tottered into the house. The children 
caught her gown and cfied, in chorus, group- 
ing themselves about her, but she sat there, 
quite tearless, still, like one stunned into si- 
lence, until they brought him in and laid him 
upon the one narrow cot. Then she flung her- 
self upon him, and moaned, and wailed, and 
sobbed as if her heart was broken. 

The conductor brought down a priest at his 
own expense, and paid all the funeral expenses. 
After that Noddy preferred to stay in the lonely 
place with the children. It was home to her, 
she said; and though they might get less to eat, 
and nothing to wear, unless their distant neigh- 
bors pitied them, she could not leave the little 
shanty. She could plant, and she could live, 
and the children could work, and they’d do very 
well, please God. © 

After that, every morning one or another of 
the little Wills children came down to the bank 
to get a nod from their friend, who never passed 
them empty handed. Sometimes it was a good 
wheat loaf he pitched over to them, sometimes a 
small package of candies, sometimes a pair of 
shoes or stockings; and thus it went on for two 
years. 

Noddy worked like a brave girl, and the peo- 
ple for miles around loved and respected her. 
In berry time she never had to pay a penny to 
get totown. She and any of the children were 
welcome to a ride there and a ride home, so that 
most of the money she took was clear gain. 

One day, at twilight, within two hours of the 
train’s arrival, Tom, the eldest Wills, rushed in- 
to the house. 

“The whole world’s tumbled in, I guess; just 
you come and sce;” and he dragged his sister 
to the bend, only a few yards off. There had 
been a land slide, and the track was heaped up 
for a long way ahead with earth and stones, 
while on the other side the bank ran down forty 
feet into the water. 

Noddy grew as white as death. 

“The train!’ she cried; ‘‘O, what can we do? 
It'll go over; there’s hundreds aboard. Chil- 
dren, do wha I bid ye, and for the love of Heay- 
en be quick. Bring some shavings and some 
wood; bring the axe; bring the ould chairs— 
there’s but little wood cut—bring the ould straw 
bed. Fly, boys, or sure it’s crazy I’ll go, and 
yell have no sister Noddy, and no father any 
more.” 

The boys did fly. 

Not long after there were two or three shrill, 
quick shricks from the powerful engine, as the 

train came thundering on. 

“Trouble ahead.” 

There was a blaze on the track, torches of lu- 
rid fire, one, two, three. 

“Yes, there’s surely trouble,’’ muttered the 
conductor, and in shorter time than I can tell it 

the train was stopped right in front of the Irish 
cabin, and there stood Noddy, her face wild, her 
hair blowing in the night wind, the straw she 
held burning almost down to her fingers’ ends. 

Every cheek blanched with horror, when the 
passengers learned that they had been so near 
death. 

“IT burned the chairs up first, an’ then I tore 
the ould bed in pieces. I'd fired the shanty if 
that hadn’t done,” cried Noddy, breathless. 

“Let us make her loss good,”’ said one of the 
passengers, putting his hand in his pocket. 

Noddy drew herself up. The girl looked mag- 
nificent in her rude beauty. 

“T don’t wantmoney,. D’ye think I want mon- 
ey for what I’ve done this night? No; I'd laid 
down here and lost my life, willing, before one 
hair o’ his head should be harmed.” 
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were placed in good schools. 


you would call her a “wild Irish girl.” 
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For the Companion. 


TWO YEARS OLD. 
Two bright eyes of softest blue, 
Dewy lips of coral hue, 
Rows of tiny, brilliant pearls, 
Wealth of sunny, golden curls; 
Busy little pattering feet, 
Merry voice, so clear and sweet— 
More than worth her weight in gold, 
Little Carrie—twe years old! 


Sunbeam! fairy! household pet! 
We can ne’er your face forget— 
Crowned with sunshine, love and light, 
Never clouded, always bright; 
Little heart that knows no wrong, 
How we bless thee, all day long! 
Fairest lamb in all the fold, 
Darling Carrie, two years old! 
, Gracr Gorpon. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKEN BY GIPSIES. 


when they lost their mother. 


children any more?” 


swer. 
but you will some time go to her.” 


her father had told her. 


rising up between her and the sky. 


tains. 


whither her mother had gone. 


start for it immediately, and find mother. 


can go there and back before bed-time.” 


store for them. 


ly interesting objects. 


impossible. 


baby. 


toward them, barking violently. 


house was out of sight. 


saw a light gleaming through the trees. 











But money was left, enough to buy three 





slianties, if Noddy had wanted them. And what 
was better, a keen interest was awakened in be- 
half of Noddy, herself, and she and the caildren 


I don’t think if you saw Norah Wills to-day, 


Constance and Perry were too young to un- 
derstand much of the great mystery of death 


Perry sobbed and cried like an April shower 
on hearing this, but was soon comforted, while 
Constance, although she was much more quiet 
at first, afterwards pondered deeply over what 


One evening, as she was sitting in the door- 
way, just as the sun was going down, she saw 
the spires and white dwellings of Nottingham 
In that 
crimson light they glittered like burnished gold, 
while beyond stretched a range of blue moun- 
The shifting clouds might well repre- 
sent the pearly gates and the jasper walls, so 
it is not strange that the child conceived the idea 
that she was looking upon “the beautiful city” 


She thought she would ask her father about 
it, but he was not at home, neither was nurse. 
Then she called Perry, who agreed that heaven 
lay before them, and proposed that they should 
<9 
we could only tell father first,” said Constance. 

“Why, it’s such alittle way,” said Perry, “we 


“O, yes, I am sure we can,”’ said Constance; so 
she got her hat, and the two children started 
forth, little thinking what adventures were in 


In order to shorten the distance as much as 
possible, they went across the fields instead of 
taking the highway. At first nothing could 
have been more delightful. They crowned them- 
selves with buttercups and clover, they fed on 
delicious berries, they saw two squirrels, a pool 
full of “‘dear little frogs,” and many other equal- 


By-and-by Perry’s short, fat legs began to grow 
weary, and, worse yet, the “beautiful city” for 
which they had set out was as far off as ever. 
Truly our little pilgrims were in asad plight, 
and would fain have turned back had they not 
come in such a roundabout way that it was now 


Presently they came to a lane which led up to 
alow red farm-house. This they passed through, 
and peeped wistfully between the bars at the 
other end, into the yard. A window was open 
in the kitchen, and by it sat a woman holding a 


They determined to go and ask her to direct 
them home, but just as they began to crawl 
through the bars, a great dog came bounding 
They ran to 
the fields, and did not look back till the farm- 


Then they wandered on a long time, but saw 
no other house, nor met a human being, and 
were beginning to think they must pass the 
night alone in those dismal woods, when they 


This gave them new strength, and they has- 
tened toward it, believing it to proceed -from 
some dwelling. But as they drew nearer, they 
saw that the light came from an open fire around 


which were gathered a strange, wild group of 
men, women and children. There were also 
horses tied to the trees, and two or three large 
dogs keeping guard. It was in fact a gipsy en- 
campment, as the children were wise enough to 
guess; but they scareely knew whether to ad- 
vance or retreat. While they were hesitating, a 
man spied them, and called the attention of the 
rest to them. 

“A pretty time o’ day for two babies like them 
to be strolling the woods,” said he. And then 
advancing toward the children, he asked them 
what they wanied and where they were going, 
“We're going to find our mother,” said Con- 
stance. 

“And where is she?” he inquired. 

“Gone to the beautiful city.” 

“To Boston, hey?” said the man, laughing, 
and having no idea of their meaning, ‘“Well,[ 
guess you won’t find her to-night, so you may 
as well come and stay with us.” 

As the man seemed very good-natured, the lit- 
tle wanderers were glad to accept his invitation, 
being all the more inclined that way by catch- 
ing whiffs of something very savory from the 
pot boiling over the fire. An old woman tended 
it, who was wrapped in a plaid cloak in which 
scarlet predominated. She, and a few of the 
elders of the tribe spoke in broad Scotch, but 
the rest used a dialect compounded of Scotch, 
English and Canadian French, much of which 


They were told | was entirely incomprehensible to Constance and 
that she had gone to some place called heaven, 
which was far beyond the sky—a place which 
their father spoke of as “the beautiful city.’ 
He told them of the pearly gates, the golden 
streets, the river of life and the celestial moun- 
tains, and their next question was, “But will 
she never come back to take care of her little 


Perry. They, however, understood and appre- 
ciated the pottage which was given them for 
their supper, and soon after eating it, forgot 
their weariness and homesickness in sleep—a 
sleep none the less sweet because their bed was 
only a pile of leaves with a single blanket 
thrown over it. 

And while they were unconsciously slumber- 


To this question there was only the old an- | ing, a man was going up and down the street of 
“No, she can never come back to you, | Fairbrook, ringing a bell, and crying, “Lost— 


lost! Children lost”’—a sound which brought 
all the inhabitants to their doors, and soon the 
father of the missing ons, aceompanied by every 
able-bodied man in town, was searching the 
woods for them. Before morning they must 
have come upon the gipsy’s camp, but close by 
the pool where the children had stopped to hear 
the frogs sing, they found small footprints, and 
a handkerchief with the name “Constance Ey- 
ans,’”’ in one corner. So they called in their 
forces,.and spent the night in dragging the 
pool. 

The next day the gipsies turned their faces 
northward, intending to pass the summer in 
Canada. There were various reasons why they 
kept the children with them. In the first place, 
they coveted their nice clothing and the gold 
chains and lockets which they wore round their 
necks. They also believed that a reward would 
be offered for their return, or if not, that they 
would soon be able to do enough to compensate 
for their keeping. 

Furthermore, Ben, the man who had first 
spoken to them, took a real fancy to Perry, and 
was unwilling to part with him. So, although 
he saw an advertisement for the little runaways, 
he said nothing about it, and no one else sav it, 
for he was the only one of the tribe who could 
read. 

Perry soon learned to like his new way of life, 
but Constance pined for home and a sight of her 
father’s face. The confusion of the camp, the 
thieving habits, the rough and often wicked lan- 
guage, were all shocking to her, and she was 
continually on the watch for some way of e 
cape. But “Grannie,” for so all the gipsies 
called the old woman in the plaid, was equally 
vigilant, so while Constance seemed to be as free 
as the birds of the air, she was in reality as 
much a prisoner as though stone walls had shut 
her in. , 

Once, as they were riding in their large cov 
ered wagons, she heard Ben say to some one, 
“That’s a bonnie heifer o’ yours.”’ 

“Wal, she is a likely critter,” was the al 
swer, in a drawling, nasal voice, which sounded 
strangely familiar. She pushed aside the white 
covering of the wagon, and her heart gave 4 
jump, for there, within a few feet of her, was Si 
mon Meigs, the butcher’s boy, who had come 
“up country” for adrove of cattle. An awkward, 
long-limbed youth was Simon, a specimen Yat 
kee, whom Constance well knew as one of the 
characters of Fairbrook. 

“Q Simon,” she called, leaning forward; but 
Grannie’s hand was clapped over her mouth, 
and she was thrust back to her seat. 

Simon turned his head, thinking he heard his 
name called, but concluded that he was mistak- 
en, or that one of the gipsies owned the sam 
name, and passed on. 

At another time, when they had again pitchel 
their tents, a merry young party came to visi 
the camp and get their fortunes told. Constant 
had heard Grannie tell fortunes so many times, 
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that she took little interest in what was going on 
until some one called out,— 

“Come Mabel, come Campbell, come and see 
what the fates have in store for you.” 

“We prefer to await the unfoldings of desti- 
ny,” said the gentleman, answering for both. 

“At this the sybil frowned, and muttered wrath- 
fully, and in order to pacify her, Mabel threw 
pack her veil, and, without dismounting from 
her horse, held out her hand for inspection. 

Constance started and almost. screamed, for 
now she recognized Mabel Ward, who often vis- 
ited Fairbrook. O for one word in her ear, but 
there was the old gipsy close beside her, and 
Constance dared not approach. It chanced, 
however, that as they were riding away, Mabel’s 
yeil floated off, unperceived by her. Constance 
darted and caught it up, and restoring it to Ma- 
bel, whispered,— 

“Tell father we are here.” 

She had time to utter no more before Grannie 
seized and shook her violently, exclaiming, by 
way of apology to her visitors,— 

“Sic a naughty hizzie!” 

“A pretty little midget,’ observed Mabel to 
Mr. Campbell, as they rode away. 

“Very; how odd to see blue eyes with such a 
brown skin!” 

“Had she blue eyes? I did not notice,’’ said 
Mabel, and, supposing the child to be a ver- 
itable gipsy, she thought no more of her or of 
her strange request. 

At least not till long afterwards, when, taking 
up an old newspaper to wrap something in, she 
saw the advertisement of the lost children. 

“Evans—Fairbrook; it must be my old ac- 
quaintance,” she said. “I wonder I never saw 
it before!’ and then she remembered the gipsy 
child’s request. 

Having once associated the two ideas shecould 
not again separate them; so sending for her 
friend, Mr. Campbell, she put the case before 
him. He was not sanguine, but admitted the 
possibility that they might be on the right track, 
and went himself to Fairbrook to see Mr. Evans, 
who, although he had been many times disap- 
pointed, was ready for a new quest with even a 
shadow of hope. 

And so it happened that one day, when the 
gipsies were just packing their tents for a jour- 
ney across the border, the two gentlemen uap- 
peared among them. 

“O, father!’ cried Constance, springing to the 
arms, opened to receive her, although it was dif- 
ficult to identify this sun-burnt, bare-footed, rag- 
red little gipsy maiden, with the delicate child 
who had left him so many weeks ago. 

Perry, who since the first day or two had been 
quite contented, was busy helping Ben pack the 
wagons, or rather making believe help. Hear- 
ing his sister’s exclamation, he turned and saw 
his father, and bounded toward him, quite over- 
joyed. But when it came to leaving, there was 
astruggle between his love for his father, and 
his affection for Ben and a certain pony which 
he had been allowed to callhisown. He wanted 
to go home, he said, but Ben and the pony must 
go, too. And the pony went, for Mr. Evans 
bonght him, but Ben could not be persuaded to 
leave his wild life, and he and Perry parted with 
sincere grief. 

Thus ended the search for the beautiful city; 
yet always as Constance turns her eyes to the 
far away mountains and the spires of Notting- 
ham, glowing in the sunset light, she remem- 
bers her childish fancy, and though she has 
long since learned that it was but a fancy, she 
knows that there is “a city which hath founda- 


tions,” and there she hopes at last to find her 


mother. R. C. 


oo—_—————_ 


THE “GOGRAFY LESSON.” 





In one of our rural schools an unpromising 
son of some twelve years was accepted as a pu- 


pil. Here is a sample of his attainments: 


“Well, my little boy,’’ said the teacher, “where 


were you born ?”’ 
“Tn Varmount.”’ 


The teacher scarcely credited his own sense of 


hearing, and again asked,— 
“Where?” 
“In Varmount, you see.”’ 


The teacher thought the ghost of Ichabod 
Crane was before him and he had omitted one of 
his pupils, and felt impressed to help him over 
the words of two syllables, as Ichabod did those 


of his school. 


After.our pupil had toiled for one or two days 
amid the perplexities of sehool life, a Primary 


Geography was placed on his desk. 
“What's that?’ said he. 
“It is a geography,” said the teacher. 


“Gografy! can’t study gografy! -never did 


such a thing in all my life!”’ 


“Well,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘you can look at the 


Dictures.”’ 


Several days more passed on, when signs of 





2 


new life appeared to be breaking forth from 
“Varmount’s” mind. Not being able to attract 
attention by the varied movements of the arm, 
he was like a regular member of the House and 
cried out,— 

“Teacher! got a gografy lesson.” 

The recitation of aclass was now proceeding 
and he was requested to study a little longer. 
But he was notto be neglected. He had learned 
a lesson in geography, and the teacher must be 
witness of the fact. Audibly he whispers,— 
“‘Never’d seen one afore, you see.” 

Head, hands, arms and legs are now called 
into action. His appeal this time was not to be 
slighted. Louder than before he cries out,— 
“Teacher, got my gegrafy lesson.” 

“Well,” said the teacher, as he stood by his 
side, ‘“‘what can you sec in the pictures?” 
“Keows.” 

“That’s right; you can see cows, and what 
more can you see?” 

“That’s all I got,” said he, and fell into his 
seat, evidently well satisfied with his success (in 
gografy) and to the great amusement of the 


whole school. 
+o 


For the Companion. 

THE WESTERN FEVER AT HOME. 
“Hollo, there, stage-driver! What’s a want- 
in’? Broke anythin’ ?” screamed a tall youth of 
eighteen from the door of the shoemaker’s house 
in Elton. “Jim—toa younger boy—-“go kick a 
path and see what he wants.” 

It was a bitterly cold night in January, in the 
days when there were neither stoves nor furnac- 
es. The stage had just come in, and, for a won- 
der, had left a guest at the door of Andrew Dorr. 
The Dorrs never had company, and this event 
made quite a commotion at the tavern, in the 
post-office and in thestore. It was decided, in 
all these places, after mature deliberation, that 
as there wasn’t much to eat there, now that the 
old man was sick, company wouldn’t be very 
welcome. But they were mistaken. 

The guest who stumbled, half frozen, out of 
the stage was Dorr’s brother, who had just come 
from his home in the West, to sympathize with 
him in his trouble. The boys, who rushed to the 
front door, soon knew his voice, and were re- 
joiced to see him. Uncle James had some mon- 
ey, and he was their hero. 

Ben Dorr, the oldest of Andrew’s boys, was a 
youth of staid habits, literally—for he never 
stirred unless he was obliged to! But he was a 
grand fellow to give orders! He bustled about 
now, and shouted so loud, that one who didn’t 
know him, might have thought the whole shop 
and house depended on him! 

“Here, Joe, get the lantern! Be spry, now! 
Hartley, what do you stand there for? Why 
don’t you help Uncle James in with his valise? 
There, now, that’s right! You’re welcome a 
thousand times, uncle. Walk right to the fire!” 
Poor uncle found it easier to stumble in than 
to walk in, so benumbed were his feet, and his 
countenance fell at sight of the poor, lazy look- 
ing fire of green wood, that sizzled and cried on 
the andirons, without giving out any heat. 
When the first frozen greetings were over, 


gets socold.” ‘ 


self.’ 
yond warming.” 
said, in a subdued voice,— . 


loud, brave tone, “Come, now, be spry 


loud to suit Ben’s plan. 


whisper. 
justice than politeness. 


and mother’) have to wade up to her neck to ge 
to the well when I aint here!” 


he lent one ear to the boys, and decided on thei 





Mrs. Dorr, a poor, weak, discouraged looking 
woman, asked, ‘‘Why, boys, can’t you get upa 
better fire than this, to warm your uncle? Your 
father suffers a great deal more when the room 


“QO yes, mother,” cried Ben, in a most hopeful 
tone, ‘‘we’ll have a bright fire by the time uncle 
gets his things off and is ready to warm him- 


“T reckon I’m ready now,” cried Uncle James, 
jocosely ; “but if I wait much longer, I'll be be- 


Ben turned round to his brothers, who were 
hovering again round that mockery of a fire, and 


“Get the lantern, and go down cellar, and 
knock up those two flour barrels,” adding, in a 


“Aint no candle in the lantern, and I don’t 
know where the axe is,’”’ replied Jim, rather too 


“You can split up barrels just as well in the 
dark; you know the shape of the staves, and 
where to hit,”’ said the superindendent, in a 


“Go yourself; you’ve no business to leave 
your wood till this time,’’ replied Jim, with more 
“T did up all my work 
two hours ayo, and come home to freeze for 
your laziness! You didn’t shovel the paths, either, 


Now, although Uncle James was keeping up a 
conversation—as well as he could by chattering 
out replies—with the poor sick man and his wife, 


characters before Ben went out for the barrel 


S COMPANION. 


“Thope the boys are able to keep you com- 
fortable in your sickness, Andrew,” he said. 
“Well, they’ve done the best they could, poor 
fellews,” replied the father—fathers generally 
give their boys full credit, and sometimes a lit- 
tle more—“but we’ve had a hard, pull. Ben 
keeps up my business as well as he can—that is, 
he does such little rough mending as comes in— 
and he splits the wood’’—Uncle James turned 
round and glanced quizzically,at the hissing logs 
—‘‘and he shovels all the paths’”—Uncle James 
stamped his feet, from which the snow had not 
yet melted—‘‘and—and—well, he does the best 
he can, poor fellow; boys can’t do much, you 
know.” 

“You and I did a good deal, brotner, long be- 
fore we were his age,” replied Uncle James. 
“So we did; but boys aint now what boys 
were then, you know,” said poor Dorr, patiently. 
“They ought to be,” said Uncle James. 
“What’s little Jim about there? He’s small of 
his age, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but he’s smart, I tell you,” said the sick 
man, his eye kindling with animation. ‘He 
does chores for two farmers up the road, and 
gets well paid, too. All the milk, and meal, and 
vegetables that comes into this house is earned 
by those thin little hands.” 

Here Uncle James looked at Jim’s little hands, 
and then at the great brown ones of Ben, who 


heat at the expense of future cold. 


Eastern market. 


ing description of the prairie pastures. 
got the Western fever on me!” 


any more than on a Yankee shoemaker’s bench 
You haveto work for what you get, anywhere 
God never made a spot for lazy folks. 


did on father’s farm in New England. 
got the Western fever, ha?” 


out next spring. I'll never rest till I get there.’ 


the shrewd old man. 


cle James. 
“Got no farm,”’ replied Ben. 


and-by.”’ 


James. 
“Well, I didn’t work it all; I didn’t try to, 


fever was burning so fiercely. 
to work on a garden patch like this!” 


winter’s wood.” 
“JT ploughed up the garden, and’’——- 
“And mother and I planted and weeded it, an 


memory. 


hauled,” replied Ben, in some confusion. 
> 


“Why didn’t you get itdone on shares? 
Uncle James. 


t | their work,” replied Ben. 
“Did they want it all?” 


“No, sir.” 


ing?” 





staves. 


had come back, and was piling the barrel staves 
on to the fire in a way that promised present 


The men, when once well warmed, began to 
talk over old times, and at length Uncle James 
entered into the story of his Western life, at 
which the three boys drew their chairs close up 
to him, and, leaning forward, looked earnestly 
in his face; for they had the impression that he 
had fallen upon fairy land and paradise com- 
bined, where the rocks flowed with milk and 
honey, and where the wild cattle walked into 
his pastures and tamed themselves, and where 
they almost killed and packed themselves for the 


“You make money sitting still out there, don’t 
you, uncle?” asked Ben, after hearing a giow- 
“Pye 


“Make money sitting still?’ cried Uncle James. 
“No, boy; you can’t do that on a Western farm 
.| he can do only by hard study in the best years 
Don’t He 
say in His Word that by the sweat of his. brow 
man shall eat his bread? I can tell you I’ve 
sweat as hard on my farm in Missouri, as ever I 
You’ve 


“Yes, sir, strong,” replied Ben; ‘‘and if father 
hadn’t been takeu sick, I should have tried to go 


“You’ll never rest after you get there,1 can 
promise you that, if you’re to make any thing. 
You'll change the Western fever for the fever 
and ague, if you go out there to sit down,” said 


“T’m bound to be a farmer, though,” said Ben. 
“Why don’t you go at it at once?” replied Un- 


“Haint you a piece of land here and a wood 
lot, brother?” asked the uncle, of Andrew Dorr. 

“Well, yes; two acres and a half here, and a 
ten acre wood lot up on the old place. I’ve 
thought many a time I'd have to sell the land, 
but as it is rising in value, l’ve held on to it so 
far, hoping to give the boys a start with it by- 


“How much did you make off your two acres 
and a half, last summer, Ben?” asked Uncle 


” 


replied the youth in whose veins the Western 
“It’s no use to go 


“Isn’t it, though? Of course you raised all 
your year’s vegetables, and cut and hauled your 


had all our summer vegetables,”’ said little Hart- 
ley, thinking he was helping out Ben’s poor 


“Thad no money to hire the wood cut or 
asked 


“The men wanted too much of the wood for 


“Well, how much have you laid in for season- 


r| Nowcame out the fact that Ben cut and hauled 
a green tree to the house only when forced to do 
it, while hundreds of dollars might have been 


made from the wood lot, even if,he had hired a 
man and a team, by taking hold with a good will 

himself. 

“You ought to have a run of the Western fe- 

vér, at home, my boy,”’ said Uncle James. 

He stayed with the family three days, during 

which time he set glass, screwed on loose hinges, 

locks and bolts, and mended the pig pen, so that 

poor Mrs. Dorr need not chase a truant porker 
all round the neighborhood when her boys were 
away. 

When he went away he left supplies to last the 
family through the winter, and promised to see 
to his brother’s comfort till he should recover 
from his sickness. This, he said, he felt bound 
to do,.as he was going to take the mainstay of 
the family, little Jim, with him, to make a West- 
ern farmer of him. 

The little place and the wood lot were, by his 
advice, put out on shares to a neighbor, and Ben, 
who might, with a little energy, have made him- 
self independent there, was left to do such jobs 
at cobbling as came in his way,—for no one ever 
thought of putting his father’s work into his 
easy hands. 

Little Jim had the promise of a farm of his 
own when eighteen, and he went away with tears 
in his eyes, promising in three or four years to 
come back and move the family out to Missouri. 





For the Companion. 
DUNCES. 

We have written a number of articles for the 
Companion concerning eminent persons who dis- 
covered remarkable abilities in youth; and have 
stated, perhaps, that Fisher Ames entered Har- 
vard at the age of twelve, and Edward Everett 
at.thirteen; that Bishop Heber translated Pha- 
drus into English at seven; that Anna Seward 
repeated from memory the first three books of 
“Paradise Lost’’ at nine; that Lord Brougham 
wrote on philosophy at eighteen. 

But all eminent men have not been remarka- 
ble for early attainments. Some ef the grand- 
est spirits that the world has ever known—men 
whose works and memory are enduring—were 
regarded in youth as dunces. They flowered late, 
but bore the rarest fruit. 

It is somewhat discouraging for a boy of mod- 
erate abilities, who aims to do his best, to be 
told that others accomplished in childhood what 


of his youth. But such a boy should not relax 
his efforts. He wili succeed, if he gives his heart 
and mind to the work. 

That distinguished teacher, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, after speaking of those who zcalously 
cultivate inferior powers of mind, said of such a 
pupil, “I would stand to that man hat in hand.” 
He once spoke sharply to a dull boy, who re- 
'| plied,— 

“Why do you speak angrily, sir? Indeed, I 
am doing the best I can.” 

Pr. Arnold said that he never so felt a rebuke 
in his life. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a pronounced dunce in 
his early school days. He stood low in his class- 
es, and seemed te have no relish for study. One 
day the “bright boy” of the school gave him a 
kick in the stomach, which caused him severe 
pain. 

The insult stung young Newton to the quick, 
and he resolved to make himself felt and respect- 
ed by improved scholarship. 

He applied himself resolutely to study, and 
ere long stood in his classes above the boy who 
had kicked him, and ultimately became the first 
scholar in the school. 

Newton owed his pre-eminence in his philo- 
sophical studies more to perseverance and appli- 
cation than to any marvellous natural endow- 
ments. 

Oliver Goldsmith, than whom no boy could 
appear more stupid, was the butt of ridicule at 
school. A school dame, after wonderful patience 
and perseverance, taught him the alphabet, a 
thing which she deemed creditable to her skill, 
and which she lived to mention with pride when 
her pupil became famous. He made no progress 
in the exact studies, but liked history and Latin 
poetry. 

He was a sore. trial to his ambitious mother, 
who made many fruitless efforts to quicken his 
wits by her sharp words. His relatives, teachers 
and schoolmates all told him that he was a fool, 
which verdict he did not dispute, but took good- 
humoredly. Even when he had produced the 
“Traveller,” an eminent critic said to a friend, 
“Sir, [do believe that Goldsmith wrote that poem, 
and that, let me tell you, is believing a great 
deal.” 

Sir Walter Scott was a dull boy, and, when at- 
tending the University at Edinburgh, he went by 
the name of ‘The Great Blockhead.” But he 
wasted no time on trifles, and, in pursuing a 
study that he loyed, as, for example, history or 
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the classics, he was persevering and methodical. 
He was one of those whose knowledge on a sub- 
ject that interested him increased until it lay 
like a great volume in his mind. When Walter 
Scott began to make use of that knowledge, so- 
ciety gave him another name, somewhat differ- 
ent from the Edinburgh appellation. It was 
“The Great Magician.” 

Hutton, the antiquarian, whose knowledge of 
books was deemed remarkable, was slow to 
learn when a. boy. He was sent to school to a 
certain Mr. Meat. He thus tells his experience: 
“My master took occasion to beat my head 
against the wall, holding it by the hair, but he 
could never beat any learning into it.” 

Sheridan found it hard to acquire the elements 
of learning. His mother deemed it her duty to 
inform his teacher that he was not bright to 
learn like other boys. Adam Clarke was pro- 
nounced by his father to be “a grievous dunce,”’ 
and Dr. Chalmers was regarded by his teacher 
as an “incorrigible’”’ one. Chatterton was dis- 
missed from school by his master, who, finding 
himself unable to teach him anything in a sat- 
isfactory manner, settled it that the boy was “a 
fool.”’ 

Teachers are apt to become impatient over 
dull scholars, and to predict of them that they 
will never come to any thing. Such uncalled 
for prophecies ought to discourage no scholar 
who tries to do well. A certain Edinburgh pro- 
fessor once pronounced npon a student this se- 
vere opinion: “Dunce you are, and dunce you 
will ever remain.” That student was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.” 

If a dull boy feels an inspiration stirring 
within to do something worthy in literature, or 
science, or art, let him set his face as a flint 
towards his object. Let him be patient, hopeful 
and self-reliant, unmoved by laughter, undis- 
couraged by evil prophecies, 

“The slow, 
Still process of the rain, distilling down 
‘The great sweat of the sea, is never seen 
In the consummate spectacle flashed forth, 
A snow-hued arch upon the clouds of heaven; 
So never sees the world those energies, 
Strong effort and long patience, which have stirred 
In low obscurity, ond dowke heaved 
{n darkness up, till sudden glory springs 
Forth from it, arching like a perfect rainbow.” 


Hezekian Burrerworrit. 


~>-_—_—__—_ 


WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND. 
From a Correspondent 

Imagine a long array of glass-tenements, rows 
upon rows of hot-houses without flowers, only a 
few shrivelled, wretched plants that have neither 
kindly sun nor atmosphere, 

That is Spitalfields, the weavers’ corner of 
London. There the weavers, men and women, 
sit day after day, when the times are favorable, 
and throw in their subtle shades of color, that 
soft glow and gloss that go to make the dainty 
silks which you and I wear, provided we have the 
means to get them, for as the old folks say, “Silk 
is silk, now-a-days.” 


- ois 
Perhaps you have been to the great Victoria 


Park, previous to seeing Spitalfields—the poor 
people’s park, as some call it. Happy the poor, 
or the rich either, to have a park so spacious 
and beautiful. 

There you have seen the pale, ill-clad woman, 
enjoying the beautiful fragrance of great beds of 
roses, leaning over the railing to watch the rip- 
pling water, upon which ride many gayly paint- 
ed boats, filled with men, women and children, 
laughing, singing, laving their hands in the 
bright little waves. 

Even over in yonder beautiful bower, full of 
flowers, and rustic ornaments, planted about 
with trees, the little innocent children, in their 
cotton gowns and stockingless feet, can play and 
leap, and have just as good a time as if they 
were dressed in purple and fine linen; nay, ¢ 
better, perhaps, 

Then along those wide, clean, gravelled walks, 
you have watched the nurses, drawing all kinds 
of carriages, from the little rickety box upon 
four tipsy-looking wheels, to that handsome lit- 
tle Brougham, with its dainty Afghan, which I 
dare say is the purchase of a hard-working fa- 
ther, who denicd himself fine clothes that his 
‘aby might ride like a little princess. 

All the walks are lovers’ walks. Watch that 
1ittle mother, guiding the feet of her tiny babe; 
what a lover she is! Wherever she goes, she 
carries that tender, blessed mother-heart with her 

-and always a pair of soft eyes are looking up 
in her face, and always she feels the clasp of two 
little clinging hands. 

Papa wanld tell me that was too sentimental, 
but l can’t help being sentimental, when I see 
the sights in that great park, where carriages 
seldom roll, as in Rotten Row, filled with the 
style, the elegance, the beauty of London’s aris- 
tocracy. 

But Spitalfields! 


| from the evil to come. 





the weavers. One of them invited us into his 
home to see how he lived. There were but two 
rooms, separated by a half-glass partition, but 
I can see their refreshing cleanliness, even now. 
On the wall hung acurious emblem, and when 
I asked what it was, the weaver said, smiling 
grimly, that it was his family coat-of-arms. 


“My great grandfather was one of the old no- 


blesse of France,”’ he went on. “He had the mis- 
fortune to offend the King, and was virtually 
banished. We don’t look much like nobility, 
here.” 

I might have answered “You do,” for I never 
saw a more strikingly handsome face than his. 
Thin, almost emaciated, but with features of sin- 
gular beauty and delicacy, in fact, quite fault- 
less, I thought, as tocontour. IIe looked more 
like a lord than a weaver. 

Presently a little girl came in, and caught his 
hand and clung to him. 

“She’s my only child, miss,” he said, looking 
fondly down upon her. ‘I had five, but when 
the fever was in this part of London, three years 
ago, four of my children died, within two days 
of each other; four beautiful little girls, miss.” 

“O, how dreadful!’ I exclaimed, shuddering. 

“Well, not so dreadful as might be,” he said; 
“so I got to thinking, after a time. You see, 
miss, it isn’t with us as with them who knows 
what to depend upon, or can see a reasonable 
hope for the future. Some of my neighbors’ 
girls has gone astray, I’m sorry tosay. They 
wanted fine clothes, poor things, and enough to 
eat; and I sometimes think the Lord took mine 


deal better off than they would have been with 
me. But it was hard; it almost took my reason 
away at the first.’’ 

“Is your wife living?” asked papa. 

“O yes; she’s in at a neighbor’s, now, and 
very poorly. She took the loss hardest—she was 


the mother, you know.” 





There was such a pathos in his words and 
manner that I felt the tears coming into my 
eyes, 

“She was up with them day and night, you 
see, and it wore her out. I don’t think she will 
ever be a well woman again; consumption runs 
in her family. She’s a neat mistress, though, 
and a willing. She’d be working at the looms 
if ’'d let her; but I’d rather bear double. Would 
you like to see the loom going? I’ve a bit of 
work on hand.”’ 

Of course we would; I was delighted, and asI 
watched the slender threads enfold each other, 
and gradually a clear, clean line of violet col- 
ored silk come into being and shine there, I 
thought that the weaver’s home should be more 
comfortable, his cares less wearing. 

Suddenly he looked up. 

- “I’ve often wished I could come to America, 
sir,” he said, with an asking gaze. 

“T think you could work your way there,” said 
papa. 

“Yes; [know [could. I’ve a turn for print- 
ing and engraving. I could goin a mill; there’s 
a hundred things I could do, and I think I’d 
breathe freer the minute my feet touched the 
sod.”’ 

“Why don’t you go?”’ asked my father. 

He turned away with a sadder look. 

“It’s all I can do to get bread for our three 
mouths,” he murmured, in a helpless way. “It’s 
a hard country fora poor man, this, sir—a hard 
country. I know I’d do well across the water, 
sir. IT like the sound of the name, Columbia, I 
like the free institutions. I'd like the people, 
who seem to be on the same level, and no ridicu- 
lous classifying, though there be rich and poor. 
But Pll never go, [ suppose; besides, the voyage 
might be too much for the mistress; and there’d 
be no home for me there without her.” 

As he spoke his wife came in. She was not at 
all noble looking, like her husband, but she had 
a sweet, timid, trusting face, and seemed like a 
woman made for home and love. 

The little girl sprang towards her and caught 


We had the good fortune to talk with some of | her hands. 





At all events, they’re a | 


“Here’s company to see the looms, Hannah,” 
said the man. 
| “Pm glad to see them,” she said, simply, and 
| then she coughed. 
| From the moment I heard the cough, I wanted 
|to go. That poor little face, with its hectic 
| cheeks, haunted me long afterward. 
| This was one of the best of the weavers homes. 
| 








“They’re not all like us,”’ said the man, as we 
| noticed two women in violent altercation, a few 
{doors below. ‘“There’s them that drinks, and 
| them that quarrels, but in the main, they are so- 
| ciable, well-meaning people, and work very hard 
| for very little money.”’ 
| Sometimes they made three shillings a day, 
and sometimes five, he said, which only car- 
ried them through, but didn’t leave enough to 
bury them. 

How I pitied that poor weaver! Under other 
| circumstances he would have been a cultivated, 
genial gentleman, and I fancied how he would 
enjoy books, and music, and flowers, and all the 
sweet and beautiful things of life. But alas! it 
was not so to be. ALICE. 

London, 1870. 


———_——+or—___—_ 


KINDLE AND SMILE. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget to moan 
“Ah, the cheerless weather!” 


+e 
POLITICAL MACHINERY. 


Not long since the United States Senate, after 
considerable debate, displaced Mr. Sumner, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, from the 
post of Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

As Mr. Sumner is one of the ablest and most 
prominent men of the day, and has held the 
place mentioned for ten years,—and as the Sen- 
ate contains a large majority of the party to 
which he belongs,—this proceeding has caused a 
great deal of talk. 

With the political character of the proceeding 
we have nothing to do, and we have no idea of 
discussing it; but it seems to us that the occa- 
sion furnishes an opportunity to explain some 
of the details of the workings of our political 
system. 

The United States Senate; like all other legis- 
lative bodies, appoints a large number of “stand- 
ing committees.” Each of these committees con- 
sists of a certain number of Senators, and to 
each committee is referred the business that it 
is appointed specially to consider. The Senator 
whose name stands first on a committee is its 
chairman; and as he is, generally speaking, a 
man of talents and note, he is a personage of con- 
siderable importance, and wiclds a great deal of 
power. 

The highest committee in the Senate is the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The reason 
why this committee is so high in position, as well 
as in public estimation, is the importance of the 
business with which it is entrusted. 

Ever since the war of 1812-15, the American 
nation has been gaining respect in the eyes of 
foreign nations. The reason of this is, because 
our country has been growing in population, and 
in wealth, and in moral influence, until it stands 
in the front rank among the great powers of the 


earth. Foreign nations, therefore, respect us 
accordingly. So foreign business grows in im- 
portance. 


Then the Senate has, in connection with the 
President, charge of our diplomatic business. 
It helps make treaties with foreign govern- 
ments, and it confirms or rejects the persons ap- 
pointed to be American Ministers or Consuls in 
foreign countries. With all these matters the 
Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations has 
much to do; and, consequently, the Chairman of 








fluential personage. Almost always he is one 
of the ablest men in the Senate. 
Being what he is, the Chairman of the Senate’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations has much busi. 
ness to transact with the President of the Unite 
States, and with the Secretary of State, who have 
immediate charge of all our political relations 
with foreigi countries, are specially concerned 
with the diplomatic and consular appointments, 
and who, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, make treaties. 
It is contended that the Chairman of the Com. 
mittee should be of the same views with the 
President and Secretary of State,—and general. 
ly he is so; but of late Mr. Sumner and the Pres. 
ident have not agreed on certain national ques- 
tions, and we suppose it was for this reason in 
the main, that a new Chairman was appointed. 

——___ —-_ +o 

APRIL FOOLS. 
There are always fools enough in the world, 
but those who are so considered on the first day 
of April, called All Fools day, are not ordinarily 
very indignant at the appellation. The custom 
of fooling the unwary on this day seems to be a 
very ancient one. The Jews even attribute it to 
the time of the patriarch Noah, who sent a dove 
from the Ark on what proved to be a ‘‘wild goose 
chase,”’ as it is said, on the first day of the He- 
brew month answering to our April. 

The old Romans observed a festival called the 
Feast of Fools, when they offered sacrifices to 
Venus, as the Queen of Laughter. A similar 
festival was afterwards kept by the early Chris- 
tians, who adopted far too many of the old 
heathen practices. The antiquity of the custom 
shows that there is some ground for the idea 
that All Fools was once written Auld or Old 
Fools. The Hindoos still observe a feast called 
the Hoolee, when persons are sent on foolish er- 
rands, and expose themselves to the ridicule of 
being ‘‘Hoolee foolee.”’ 

An old French writer ascribes the custom of 
dispatching children and others on bootless er- 
rands, the sole result of which is laughter, to the 
time of our Lord, when the Jews sent Christ 
backward and forward to mock Him, from An- 
nas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pilate, from 
Pilate to Herod; but it would be strange if so ri- 
diculous a practice took its rise in so serious a 
source. 

Together with a good deal of folly the first of 
April sometimes gives occasion to a little wit, as 
Goldsmith tells us of the country folks of Ireland 
that it was on this day they showed their wit. 

One very commonplace joke used formerly to 
be, to say, “Sir, there’s something out of your 
pocket.” 

“Where? What?” 

“Your hand, sir.”’ 

Or to a lady, “Ma’am, you’ve something on 
your face.” 

“Indeed! Dear me! what is it?” 

“Why, your nose, ma’am—you April fool.” 

It would seem that only a very young or igno- 
rant person could be sent to a bookseller’s for 
the “Life and Adventures of Eve’s Mother,” but 
this also was once a favorite errand for the first 
day of April. 

Some years ago an elaborate hoax was played 
on a number of persons in London on All Fools’ 
day. A day or two before, they received a card, 
printed in proper style, with these words: ‘“Tow- 
ER OF Lonpon.—Admit the Bearer and Friend 
to view the Annual Ceremony of Washing the 
White Lions, on Sunday, April 1, 1860. Admit- 
ted at the White Gate.” 

Many thousands were thus taken in, but not 
at the tower, for on arriving there no White 
Gate was to be found. The only lion, too, was 
the liar who had made the hoax, and who, it is 
hoped, will not concoct another white lie on the 
first of April. 

———_+o9——_—_—__—_—_ 


INITIALS. 

The custom is so confmon of using the initials 
of a name only instead of the full appellation, 
that when a name is given to a child, it is a mat- 
ter of importance to consider what the initial 
letters will be. 

A gentleman named Sprague proposed to call 
his first boy Arthur Spencer. Fortunately, before 
the child was baptized it was discovered that 
with these names his initials would form the 
word A. S.S. A young lady was not so fortu- 
nate. Her initials, before she was married, spelt 
the word A. P. E. She became Mrs. Thomson, 
so that her initials were changed to A. P. T., 
which she regarded as an apt change. 

Another father, one Mr. Long, named his son 
Alfred Washington. The boy’s initials thus made 
A. W.1L., and so who could tell but he would 
grow up to be agreat bore. A man named Wood 
married a lady named Orton, who wished her 
two sons to take her maiden appellation. They 
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ton Wood and William Orton Wood, and togeth- 
er their initials expressed a B. O. W., W. O. W. 

Every body has heard of the famous firm in 
Birmingham, England, which was said to con- 
sist of Isaac Cachem and Uriah Cheetham. It 
was printed on their sign, “I. Cachem and U. 
Cheetham,” and was naturally read by the pass- 
ers-by as “I catch *em and you cheat ’em,” 
though the firm was said to be as honest as law- 
yers usually are. 

————~oe—___——. 
GARDEN TOOLS. 

Inevery trade tools must be used. The hands 
cannot work effectively alone. Now, likeall other 
material occupations, gardening requires imple- 
ments. To even plant a few flower seeds one 
should have tools, such as a rake, a trowel. 
When the weeds come, then a hoe, or something 
in its place, is needed. We cannot even cut 
flowers Without a knife, or make a bouquet with- 
out a bit of string. 

Now what sort of tools does a boy or girl need 
who intends this spring to set out a garden? 

Let me see. First of all, a trowel should be 
made or bought. Not a flat, masonic trowel, 
put one having the edges turned up and having 
astrong handle. 

Then if itcan be afforded, spend a dollar for 
a shuffle hoe; that is, a hoe having two edges 
andalong handle. This is used to keep away 
the weeds. It is lighter than the ordinary hoe, 
and is used in a different way,—pushed over the 
ground without much exertlon. 

Then a rake is needed; aniron rake with small 
teeth is the best. This is used to smooth the 
ground and make the beds look neat. 

Of course a boy will have a knife; and a girl 
can get one. A stout pocket knife will answer 
the purpose, and come into use very often. We 
once heard an old gardener say that “he might 
as well lose his head as his jack-knife.” 

A digging fork is very convenient in the spring 
and fall, and a watering-pot while planting seeds. 
Aball of twine and some stout sticks to fasten 
plants to, will be useful. One might find use 
formany more tools, but these are all that are 
really needed. 

a es 

THE PIE THAT HAUNTED DICKENS, 
The turbot which the boarders thought was 
“not so good as the one last week,” and which 
the landlady said was “the very same one,” 
seems to have its parallel for durability in this 
marvellous pastry : 

Once I passed a fortnight at an inn in the 
north of England, where [ was haunted by the 
ghost of a tremendous pie. It was a Yorkshire 
pic, like a fort,—an abandoned fort with nothing 
init; but the waiter had a fixed idea that it was 
point of ceremony at every meal to put the pie 
on the table. ; 

After some days I tried to hint, in several deli- 
tate Ways, that I considered the pie done with; 
as, for example, by emptying fag ends of glasses 
of wine into it; putting cheese-plates and spoons 
into it, as into a basket; putting wine bottles in- 
fo it, as into a cooler; but alyays in vain, the 
pie being invariably cleaned out and brought up 
is before. 

At last, beginning to be doubtful whether I 
was not the victim of a spectral illusion, and 
Whether my health and spirits might not sink 
uder the horrors of an imaginary pie, I cut a 
tangle out of it fully as large as the musical in- 
stument of that name in a powerful orchestra. 
Human provision could not have foreseen the 
rsult—but the waiter mended the pie. With 
‘ome effectual species of cement, he adroitly fit- 
ed the triangle in again, and I paid my reckon- 
ing and fled.—Charles Dickens. 

——e—__—_——— 
READY TO CONTRIBUTE. 

A young doctor in a new settlement, on being 
sked to contribute towards enclosing and orna- 
Renting the village cemetery, very coolly replied 
~ if he filled it, he thought he should do his 

Dr. Goldsmith once declared that he would 
‘ever again prescribe for a friend. He had just 
lismissed a vexing case, in which he had failed 
“satisfy his patient. 

“Right,” said a person who overheard the re- 
nak, “When you attempt to kill, letit be only 
four enemies.”’ 

Goldsmith concluded that “doctoring’’ was 
Mt his calling, and turned poet. 

———+~++oo—__— 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SAVING AND 

SPENDING. 

The New Orleans Picayune tells the story of a 
Minter, who, when his fellow-workmen went out 
drink beer, during the working hours, put in 
te bank the exact amount which he would have 
‘ent if he had gone out to drink : 





He kept to this resolution for five years. He 
examined his bank account and found that 
‘chad on deposit $521 86. In the five years he 
id not lost a day from ill-health. 
tveof his fellow workmen had in the meantime 
me drunkards, were worthless as workmen 


Se were dischareed. The water drinker then 


Three out of 


ing his business, and twenty years from the time 
he began to put by his money was worth $100,- 
000. The story, whether new or old, teaches a 
lesson which every young mechanic should lay 
to heart. 

——_—_—_—_+@>_____—_—_ 


MICE IN THE MONEY DRAWER. 
Mice and men are natural enemies, but with 
all the thefts on one side and slaughter on the 
other, 


“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley.’”’ 


The following, from the Lawrence American, 
shows how ready the four-footed gentry are to do 
mischief (when they get a chance) where men 
will feel it most: 


One night last August, Mr. H. J. Denham, the 
apothecary, lost upwards of $30 from his money 
drawer; the next night $5 disappeared, and sub- 
sequently scrip was missing; he read in the 
American, about that time, of a person being 
unjustly suspected of taking money afterwards 
found in the nest of 2 mouse, and as he had 
perfect confidence in his assistants, he arrived 
at the conclusion that his loss had been caused 
in a similar manner; he has had no opportunity 
to investigate, however, until Saturday, when, 
taking his counter partly in pieces, he picked up 
bills and Scrip amounting to about $29; they 
were scattered about among shavings and pa- 
pers, torn and partially destroyed; the bills 
were but little eaten, however, and are all safe; 
he proposes to prospect farther. 


HAVE YOU PAID 
For your Companion this year? No? Are you 
uncertain about it? Ask the figures against 
your name, on the margin of your paper. Their 
reply will be prompt and polite, and as consid- 
erate as brevity can possibly make it. 
If you have not paid your subscription, re- 
member that a good act is never out of season, 
and gratify the Publishers by sending them the 
amount due. The money can be sent in a let- 
ter, by mail, to the address of 

Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


—_+or—____ 


A LITTLE GIRL’S QUEER SAYINGS, 
The droll speeches of little children (on all sub- 
jects) come like plums ina pie. We like them, 
and they often make our wisdom wiser as well 
as sweeter: 

Kitty’s papa is a physician; and one night she 
said, in her little prayer, ‘““O God! bless my pa- 
pa, and take care of him when he goes out intu 
the night; for, although he carries a lantern, he 
cannot takecare of himself as well as he canin the 
light.” Having been troubled with unpleasant 
dreams the previous night, she offered this prayer 
one evening: “O God! take away all my bad 
thinks; and, if I have any thinks at all, let 
them be pleasant ones, so I shall have pleasant 
dreams.” 

At one time, there was a lady visiting Kitty’s 
mother who had false teeth. Seeing her take 
them out, one day, Kitty, with the greatest sim- 
plicity, asked, “Mrs. Morton, can you take out 
your tongue, too?” 

One evening, when there was a severe thunder 
shower, Kitty said, ‘Mamma, I guess God is 
putting His little children to bed; for I heard 
Him pull out the trundle-bed!’”” : 





0 sian caeacationan 
THE “SCAPEGOAT.” 
There is something of philosophy in the fol- 
lowing old epigram: 
“It blew a hard storm, 
And in utmost confusion, 
The sailors all hurried 
To get absolution; 
Which done, and the weight 
Of their sins they confessed, 
Transferred, as they thought, 
From themselves to the priest, 
To lighten the ship, 
And conclude their devotion, 
They tossed the poor parson 
Souse into the ocean.’ 
—_ +o —___ 
TAKE HIS OWN RECOMMEND. 

It is a tolerably good test of sincerity in praise, 
if the one giving it is willing to back it himself. 
Many are complimentary or generous for the 
moment, just to get rid of an applicant whom 
they hope never to see again: 


A colored man recently applied to a prominent 
gentleman residing on Fifth Avenue, for a letter 
of recommendation, by means of which he hoped 
to obtain asituation. The man being well known 
to the gentleman in question, the testimonial 
was readily given. It was even more complimen- 
tary than Scipio himself had expected, and that 
worthy, on recovering his astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “Say, Mr. , won’t you give me 
something to do yourself on that recommenda- 
tion?” 





——_+o,—__—_ 
: HOUSE MOVING, 

A man in Aroostook county borrowed his 
neizhbor’s house, and after using it a few 
months, hauled it back again to the owner’s 
premises. 
Sharp land-speculators at the far West some- 
times borrow a small hut and move it upon their 
“claim” for six wecks or more, just to say to the 
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Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


*1 Seven Octave Piano, cost........ 





1 American Parlor Organ, cost....... 





1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... #100. 


6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present .............. B25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each.................. $12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. ®12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .&3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. &3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... &3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 





As expr of R t from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the CoMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation, 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
WARD & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. S. D. 
& W.H. Situ, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone js sufficient to guarantee their superior 


qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Srv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
uMs or COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new 
subscribers. ; 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 


you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for #2 60, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 
new subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 

If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





law-officer that they have a house. 


prospect of an additional and most gratifying PREsentT—Ifl 


A person sending his own name, and the name of two 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety cach week. 
we can use only brief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
What proper name of 6 letters can be so arranged 
in a square as to be read 12 different ways, and also 
will show another proper name of 4 letters reading 
in 20 different ways, and still a third name of 3 letters 


reading 20 different ways? M.L. 8. 


2. 
RIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 37 letters. 
My 2, 28, 35, 18, 5. 14 is an island in the Levant. 
My 4, 20, 33, 10, 26, 29 was a queen of Persia. 


My 6, 22, 15, 5. 12, 2lisacity of Greece. 
My 9, 20, 7, 5, 12, 23 was a Jewish measure. 


(iG 
My 12, 5, 2, 18. 6, 7 was a heathen idol. 
My 18, 36, 2, 30, 6, 14 was a benevolent woman. 
My 21, 10, 11, 8, 3. 31 isa title of Messiah. 
My 27, 25, 19, 5, 2, 33 were used in offerings. 
My 3, 16, 1, 24, 5, 2 was a kind of wood. 
My 37, 25, 12, 32, 5, 17 was a distinguished a. 
My whole is a verse in the Bible. SOLA. 





CHARADE,. 
Old Farmer Smith he leaned on | Jirst, 
C) 


« When his day’s hard work was done; 
And he looked‘ at his field of clover tine 
That he’d mown since the rising sun, 


The old man talked to his hired men, 
Of work to be done to-morrow; 
Then looking along my second, he saw 
A sight that filled him with sorrow. 


They needn’t come here with their fine drawn plans, 
With their bonds and their stocks and all, 

Like rockets their new-fangled schemes go up, 

Like the sticks they are sure to fall. 


I won’t sell an inch of my land I say, 
For their whole, which I can’t abide, 
I don’t believe in improvements so fine, 
They ruin the country side. 


They call me a foolish and crazy old man, 
For not doing as I am bid; 

But Jeannet and I are content to jog on, 
In the way our fathers did. 


She wants no machine her butter to churn, 
Nor | to mow my hay, 

We like to use our old-fashioned arms 

In the good old-fashioned way. 


So we’ll ride to church behind our old nag, 

And content and happy we’ll be; 

My whole we'll leave to the youngsters gay, 
Who are so much faster than we. M. 


Conundrums. 


What should farmers do with certain parts of the 
alphabet? Sow their P’s, keep their U’s warm, hive 
their B’s, shoot their J's, feed their N’s, be Y’s, and 
take their E’s. 

Why are temperance men a band of robbers? Be- 
cause they rob the poor-house of its inmates, and 
crime of its victims. 

Why is an insurance aan: | 
cause if I can’t sell it 1 cance 
can’t sell it. 

IfLhad four apples to divide equally between us 
three boys, how would | do it without cutting any? 
There would be two for you two, and two for me, too. 

What is the difference between smoking a broken 
pipe and making a treaty with the Indians? In the 
one case we are smoking a piece of pipe, in the other 
a pipe of peace. : 

V hat word is that of seven letters, the first two of 
which is masculine, the first three feminine, the first 
foura great man, and the whole a great woman? 
Heroine. 


c.D. 


a queer thing? Be- 
it, and if 1 cancel it I 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, “Be Careful.” 
2. SPHYNX. 
3. ‘Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 
4. Massachusetts. 
5. Guinea, Rat, English, Erie, Caribbean, Eu- 
phrates. GREECE—ATHENS. on 
’ 


6. Hear, here. Alter, altar, Ware, wear, 
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THE LITTLE BLACKSMITH. 
We heard his hammer all day long 
On the anvil ring and ring, 
But he always came when the sun went down 
To sit on the gate and sing. 


His little hands, so hard and brown 
Crossed idly on his knee, 

And straw-hat lopping over cheeks 
As red as they could be; 


His blue and faded jacket trimmed 
With sights of work—his feet 

All bare and fair upon the grass, 
He made a picture sweet. 


For still his shoes, with iron shod, 
On the smithy wall he hung, 

As forth he came when the sun went down, 
And sat on the gate and sung. 


The whistling rustic tending cows 
Would keep in pastures near, 
And half the busy villagers 
Lean from their doors to hear. 


And from the time the blue-birds came, 
And made the hedges bright, 

Until the stubble yellow grew, 
He never missed a night. 


The hammer’s stroke on the anvil filled 
His heart with a happy ring, 

And that was why, when the sun went down, 
He came to the gate to sing. 


te — 

“THE JOY OF THY SALVATION.” 

“Sinee I have loved the Lord Jesus I have been 
as happy as an angel,” said a young lady of 
rank, to the Countess of Huntingdon. 

That is often a moment of great happiness 
when the heart first feels deep, warm love for 
God. No pleasure that the world can give is 
like the pleasure then experienced. Wesley sung: 

“Tongue can never express 
The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love.” 

Cowper expressed the rapture of his soul, 
when, escaping from the gloom of despondency, 
he realized his love for his Master. This is his 
song: 

“Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 

And—all harmonious names in one— 
My Saviour, thou art mine. 

“What thanks I owe thee and what love! 
A boundless, endless store, 


Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.” 


Whitefield, speaking of his earliest spiritual 
Wiessings, says: ‘With what joy unspeakable— 
even joy that was full and big with glory—was 
my soul filled when the weight of sin went off, 
and an abiding sense of the pardoning love of 
God, and a full assurance of faith, broke in up- 
on my disconsolate soul!”’ At another time he’ 
said: “Our dear Lord sweetly fills me with His 
presence. My heaven is indeed begun!” 

Young reader, you are a seeker for pleasure. 
Have you sought the joy of His salvation? 

H. B. 


~e 
A COURAGEOUS GIRL. 


Our heroine lived in Bartlett, N. H., and was 
a descendant of the old Crawfords. Her father- 
was a Crawford, and followed the profession of 
guide among the mountains. 

Her name was Bessie, and she was the only 
daughter remaining at home, adark-eyed, brown- 
haired girl, of slight but compact frame, just en- 
tering her nineteenth year. Her mother had 
been dead several years, and upon her devolved 
the whole care of the household. 

One day, late in summer, Mr. Crawford went 
with a party of travellers away to the headquar- 
ters of one of the many mountain streams that 
enter the Saco, and Bessie was left alone. Even 
the dogs had all gone with the pleasure ‘seekers. 

Near the middle of the afternoon, while the 
girl was sitting by the open window, a man 
came up from the road and asked her if she 
would give him a drink of water. 

Bessie had seen the man before, and did not 
like his looks. He was a stout, broad-shoul- 
dered, ill-favored fellow, and the bits of moss 
and spikes of the pines upon his clothes indicat- 
ed that he had slept in the woods. 

But Bessie did not hesitate. She laid aside her 
work and went to get the water. When she came 
Dack the man had entered the room. 

She did not like this, for she was sure he had 
come in by the window; but she handed him the 
dipper without remark. The man drank, and 
then set thedipper on the table. Then he turned 
upon the girl and drew a broad-bladed knife 
from his pocket. 

“Look ye, my young lady,” he said, “I know 
there’s money in this house, and I know you are 
alone. Show me where the money is! If you 
don’t T shall kill you, and then hunt it up my- 
‘self! I’m in earnest and there aint no time to 
waste. Don’t make a fuss, for if you do you'll 
feel this knife quick.” 

Bessie shrank back and looked into the man’s 
face, and could see that he meant just what he 
said. 

“If I show you the drawer where the money is, 
will you promise not to do me harm?” 

“Show me honest, and I won’t harm you.” 

“Then come with me.”’ 

Bessie led the way to a small bedroom on the 
ground floor, where there was an old mahowany 
bureau, the upper drawer of which she unlocked. 
The man, when he saw this, thinking, doubtless, 
that Crawford’s gold was within his grasp, shut 
up his knife and put it in his pocket. 

The girl opened the drawer, and quick as 
thought, drew forth a large navy revolver, one 
with which she herself has killed a trapped bear, 





| 
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and cocked it. 
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“Villain!” she exclaimed, planting her back | there is a small ladder leading up toa scuttle 


against the wall, and aiming the weapon at his 
bosom, ‘‘many a wild beast have I shot with this 
good pistol, and I'll shoot you if you don’t in- 
stantly leave this house! I will give you not 
even asecond. Start, or I fire!” 

The ruffian could read human looks as well as 
the maiden, and he could read very plainly in 
the firm-set lips and in the fiashing eyes—but 
more clearly in the steady hand which held the 
pistcl—that she would not only fire, as she had 
promised, but her aim would be a sure and fatal 
one. 

And he backed out from the bedroom, backed 
into the sitting-room—then leaped from the win- 
dow and diappeared. 

Bessie kept her pistol by her side until her fa- 
ther and his guests came home; and when she 
had told her story, search was made for the ruf- 
fian. But he wasnotto be found. Our heroine 
had so thoroughly frightened him that he never 
came that way again. 


———— +o --—___ 


SHADOW PANTOMIMES. 
Shadow pantomimes are easily arranged, and 
may be made to afford much amusement, either 
to a hall audience, or to a home circle. Subjects 
beautiful or comical will readily suggest them- 
selves to the performers,-such as the ascension 


| of Marguerite, or the extraction of an enormous 


tooth. The following article may be of service 
to some of our readers, though the subjects sug- 
gested are not the best that can be used: 


Shadow pantomimes can be very effectually 
arranged in parlors by following these simple di- 
rections: Fasten a sheet tightly across the 
space between the open folding-doors. The room 
in front of the sheet must be quite dark. The 
back room, where the performers operate, must 
be lighted by a candle, or large kerosene lamp, 
which stands upon the floor. 

To determine the size of the shadow required, 
let the actors stand within a foot of the sheet, 
and carry the lamp forward or backward until 
the right focus is obtained. 

To make an actor descend from above, he 
must stand behind the lamp and slowly step 
over it. The audience will first see his foot, and 
then his whole body gradually appear; and by 
stepping backward, he may be made to disap- 
pear in the same manner. 

To throw an actor up out of sight, lift him 
slowly over the lamp, and bring him down again 
by reversing the process. Two gentlemen, or 
large boys, and one smaller one, with one lady, 
are enough for most pantomimes; and the prop- 
erties needed are easily cut from stiff pasteboard, 
when they cannot be readily obtained in the 
house. The subjects are manifold, but at first I 
will describe some of the simple ones. 

1. The barber’s shop. The barber and his as- 
sistant descend from above, and bow to the au- 
dience. Boy arranges chair. Old gentleman 
enters; is placed in the chair by the boy, who 
proceeds to cover him with a sheet and apply 
soap with a feather duster. Barber approaches 
with huge razor. Boy trips up barber, whose 
razor cuts off customer’s head, which is done by 
quickly turning up his coat collar, and drawing 
the razor through his neck. Consternation! 
They consult together, and decide to throw the 
body up into the air, which they do, and then, 
making their bows, ascend out of sight. 

2. The dentist. Same opening scene. A huge 
tooth is drawn with the tongs from under the pa- 
tient’s coat. 

8. A duel, in which the sword can be run 
through the actor by passing behind him or her. 

4. Boxing match between a small boy and a 
tallman. The one who falls is thrown up into 
the air as before. 

5. Witch going up on a broomstick. By step- 
ping over the lamp. 

6. The Grecian Bend; illustrated by an ex- 
travagantly panniered young lady. 

7. Jack, the Giant-Killer. The giant can be 
made to grow or diminish, by moving the lamp 
backward or forward; and Jack can slowly as- 
cend the bean-stalk, which is to be shown, and 
can be made to grow rapidly in the same man- 


ner. 

A little practice will enable the performer to 
keep the scenes well in focus, and cause much 
amusement to both spectators and actors. 


——__—- 4 


AN OLD LADY AND HER CATS. 


A woman named Mary Mills, resides in the 
attic of a rickety old shell of a habitation on 
Cross Street, Boston, known as the ‘‘Stone Jar.” 
There is a narrow and filthy passage-way lead- 
ing from the street to the rear of this building, 
where the attic is reached by ascending three 
flights of frail, worn-out, worm-eaten and muti- 
lated old stairs. 

The little room occupied by this old woman is 
about ten feet square. The only real article of 
furniture in it is a little worn-out stove, the 
grate of which will hold perhaps a quart of coal. 
This, with a few old boxes, a small bed-tick filled 
with shavings, an old quilt, and two or three tin 
vessels, constitutes her entire household outfit. 

But the strangest thing of all connected with 
the lonely attic life of this old woman is yet to 
be told. When let alone and not annoyed by 
the trials and troubles of others she is serene, 
contented and happy. In this one little room 
the old woman lives, her sole object in life being 
to-provide food for herself and a herd of thirteen 
large, sleek, fat and good looking cats! She has 
a perfect mania forcats. She loves them and 
will do as much to provide for their welfare and 
wants as some mothers will for their own off- 
spring. She has had as many as thirty-one cats 
in this room at a time. 

When in the street if she sees a cat that seems 
to be in distress or homeless, she takes it to her 
home and properly cares for it. At the door 





upon the roof, where her cat family go for air | 
and exercise, but they never fail to return to 
their home. 

She is a hard working woman, going about 
doing any odd chore that she can gct to do to 
earn money to buy food for those cats and her- 
self. When hard pressed she will even stint 
herself in order to get food for them. 


Human hearts must love something. If they 
cannot find a fitting object, they will take some- 
thing less worthy. 


eee 
THE MODERN PASSOVER. 


The feast, as now celebrated by the Jews, is an 
attractive scene. 

We see a Jewish family around their table on 
the eve of the Passover. Every thing is clean; 
all looks cheerful,—the table, covered with a 
white, fine linen cloth, handsomely laid out, the 
lamp burning brightly. 

In the middle of the table you sec a large dish 
with three unleavened cakes, one placed upon 
the other. The uppermost is called Cohen, the 
next Levite, and the nethermost Israelite, repre- 
senting the three classes existing amongst the 
Jews. 

Next to the large dish there are three smaller 
ones, filled with bitter herbs and sweet sauces, 
which are to be eaten in commemoration of the 
bitter labor their forefathers had to perform in 
Egypt, but sweetened by the hope of deliver- 
ance. 

Before each member of the family is placed a 
cup of wine, the cup of blessing; and presently 
the head of the family takes the cupin his hands 
and says, “Blessed art thou, O eternal God, 
King of the universe!’’ 

Then the whole company lay hold on the dish 
in which the unleavened cakes are, lift it up, and 
say, with a loud voice,— 

“Lo, this is*as the bread of affliction which our 
ancestors ate.in the land of Egypt. Let those 
who are hungry enter and eat thereof, and all 
who are necessitous come and celebrate the Pass- 
over. At present we celebrate it here, but next 
year we hope to celebrate it in the land of Israel. 
This year we are servants here, but next year we 
hope to be free men in the land of Israel.” 

They then rehearse the whole history connect- 
ed with their delivery and exodus from Egypt, 
after which they take supper; then follow prayer, 
praises and hymns. They pray for their nation- 
al restoration; for the coming of the Messiah; 
sing the well-known hymn, “The mighty God 
shall build His temple speedily ;’’ and they con- 
clude this joyful evening with calling out in He- 
brew, “‘Next year we shall be at Jerusalem.” 

All this ig very interesting; but the Lamb, the 
Paschal Lamb, is not seen here! Not even its 
type or its shadow remains with the Jew. 

But why do the Jews not sacrifice their Paschal 
Lamb? They say, “Alas! now our temple has 
been destroyed on account of our sins, the sacri- 
fices have ceased, we have no more a priest who 
can offer the sacrifice; receive, therefore, our 
prayer instead of the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, and restore to us our temple; then we 
will offer unto thee the Paschal Lamb in its sea- 
son, as thou hast commanded us by thy servant 
Moses.” 

What an excellent opportunity is here given 
to the missionary to bring before the Jew, Christ, 
the true Paschal Lamb! How often have we 
done so, here and elsewhere!—Dr. Ewald. 
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A LORD CHANCELLOR IN A 
STRAIGHT JACKET. 


The St. James Magazine says: 


There is a story told of a former Chancellor of 
Ireland, who wished to visit a lunatic asylum 
near Dublin, in order to satisfy himself upon 
some points touching its discipline and manage- 
ment. None of the officials of the establishment 
were to know of the intenged visit, his object 
being to see the asylum in its every day working, 
and to judge for himself as to the matters that 
interested him. 

For this purpose the Lord Chantellor repaired 
thither alone, and quite incognito. One other 
person only was in the secret. This was an em- 
inent medical man whom the chancellor had re- 
quested to meet him in the waiting-room of the 
— at a certain hour on a particular 
day. 

When his lordship, punctual to the minute, 
got to the place, he found upon inquiry, that the 
doctor had not arrived. He said he would wait, 
as he wanted to see him particularly. Fifteen 
minutes passed, but the medical man did not 
make his appearance. The Lord Chancellor be- 
gan to show signs of impatience. He was noto- 
riously fidgetty and short-tempered. He kept 
looking at his watch every two or three minutes, 
and at length gave vent to his impatience by 
stamping his foot on the floor, and mutterings 
which bore a strong resemblance to profanity. 

His manner attracted the attention of the at- 
tendant, who began to suspect the visitor must 
be mad. 

The attendant kept his eye u 
pared for an emergency. Hal 
—still no doctor. 

The great man could stand itnolonger. Start- 
ing from his seat, he paced up and down the 
room hurriedly, uttering angry ejaculations the 
while. 

The attendant, now sutisfied as to the insanity 
of the visitor, made a rush for him, and called 
out for help. One of the keepers soon appeared 
on the spot, and the unlucky chancellor was 
finally secured. 

Not without a fierce struggle, however, was 
he secured. Against the indignity he protested 
loudly and lustily. _He declared with all the em- 
phasis possible that he was sane, and threatened 
condign punishment to the officials. But the 





mn him, and pre- 
an hour elapsed 





men only smiled. 


Having made up their minds that he was a 
dangerous patient, they at once proceeded to 
forcibly remove him to one of the wards. See. 


|ing that Iris threats and protests were useless, 


and that the matter was getting serious, the 
chancellor thought to turn the scale in his fayor¢ 
by divesting himself of his incognito. Accord- 
ingly, he declared himself to be the Lord Chan. 
cellor of Ireland, and that Sir —— (naming the 
physician) was his personal friend. 

The officials knew better. Each gavea wink 
to the other. 

“O yes, I dare say,” quictly remarked one of 
the men; “‘we have got two lord chancellors up 
stairs, and also the Queen of England and the 
Duke of Wellington;” and not only was the 
chancellor removed, but he was placed in q 
straight waistcoat, each successive manifestation 
of his rage being only regarded as strong symp- 
toms of lunacy. 

Luckily Sir —— arrived at the asylum imme- 
diately afterwards. Entering the waiting-room 
he anxiously inquired whether a gentleman had 
called and asked for him. 

“A gentleman had called,” was the reply, “but 
he becanie so violent that it was netessary to re- 
move him up stairs.” 

“What!” exclaimed the physician. 
is the lord chancellor. 
this?” 

The officers were horror-stricken, and it need 
hardly be added that the unlucky lord chancel- 
lor was released instanter, with many apologies, 


“Why, it 
What is the meaning of 


—_———__+or—____ 


GROWING STRONG BY CLEAN 
HANDS. 


The Bible says some things in a figurative 
way, for instance, in Prov. 20: 17—“Bread of de- 
ceit is sweet to a man; but afterwards his mouth 
shall be filled with gravel,” which means that 
all the gain one gets by cheating will at last 
grow very uncomfortable to him. Children have 
to be taught the meaning of these figurative 
phrases, though sometimes it docs no harm to 
let them take them literally for a while, as in the 
following instance: 


A little boy (whose name I shall call John) 
was observed to wash his hands many timesa 
day—a most praiseworthy exercise. The unu- 
sual frequency with which he repaired to the 
hollow stone by the well, led his elder brother 
Henry to ask him why he wAshed his hands so 
frequently. 

“Because I wish to be strong.” 

“Do you think that washing your hands will 
make you strong?” 

“Yes.” 


“T hope you will hold on to that idea.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sitting 
on the porch of the farm-house, listening to the 
notes of the whippoorwill, Henry asked Joln 
why he thought that washing his hands would 
give him strength. 

“Because I read it in the Bible,”’ was the reply. 

“Where did you find the*passage?”’ 

“T will show you.” 


He got the Bible, and read the latter part of , 


the ninth verse of the seventeenth chapter of 
Job—“He that hath clean hands shall be strong- 
er and stronger.” 

John was sure his position was a firm one, for 
it had the support of Scripture. 

Henry told him that the passage was a figura- 
tive one, and meant that pure actions and a pure 
character make the heart “stronger and strong- 
er’ against sin. The highest kind of strength is 
strength to do right. 
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NOAH WEBSTER AND THE COUNTRY 
BOY. 


Some years ago the great dictionary maker 
Was passing through the eastern part of New 
York, on horseback, to visit a brother who lived 
in Madison county. , 

When he had reached the town where his 
brother resided, he met a boy going to school; 
and the following conversation passed between 
them: 

“My son,” said the learned doctor, “do you 
know where Mr. Webster lives?” 

“Yes, sir} and are you a relation of his?” 

sane, 

“Well,” continued the boy, “you are nota 
brother of his, are you?” 

“Ves » 


“Well, it can’t any way be the man that made 
the Leone can it?” 
« 


“O now!” rejoined the boy, as he gazed with 
awe-struck wonder upon the venerable doctor, 
“that—that’s a fish-story.” a * 

The old gentleman often recurred to this incr 
dent as one of the most pleasing reminiscences 
of a long journey on horseback. 


+r 
RINGS. 


The Independent recently: published an enter 
taining article on the famous rings of history. 
Among the illustrations is the following: 


There is a ring shown in the Isle of Wight ® 
having belonged to Charles I., of England, ¢ 
which the following story is told: When Charle 
was confined in Carisbrook Castle, a man name’ 
Howe was its master-gunner. He had a little 
boy who was a great favorite of Charles. 00 
day, seeing him with a child’s sword by his side. 
the king asked him what he intended doin: 
with it? en 

“To defend your majesty from your majesty 
enemies,” was the reply. 

This answer so pleased the king that he ga 
the child the signet-ring he was in. the habit 
wWeative.-\pon his finger. 
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For the Companion. 
YOUNG AMERICA, 
1’s ajolly little boy, 
Wish I was a man; 
I am drowing ev’ry day, 
Jes as fas’ I tan. 
I wears boots, and I wears pants, 
I have dot a knife, 
And I wants to learn to toot 
On my untle’s fife. 


Tried to smote my papa’s pipe; “ . 
Meers’aum is its name, 

Was so drefful, awful sit, 
Docker Palmer tame. 

Loot so tross, and tleared his froat, 
Wiv a bid, loud noise, 

Said, ‘‘Terbatta’s nassy stuff 
Specially for boys.’’ 





I tan whistle lots of tunes, 
Yantee Ddodle do, 
Tap’ain Jints of Horse Marines, 
Champagne Charlie, too. 
Swapped my sled, last Tristmas day, 
Wiv my Tousin Nat, 
For a watch that wouldn’t do, 
And a eutre-pat. 


When I drows up to a man, ‘ 
’*Spect I shall be sent 
Into Tondress—mamma finks 
I'll be President. 
Iam doin’ to join the band, 
Drive a dreat, bid stage; 
Papa says he b’lieves I’ll be 
The “Solon of the age.” =~ 
M. P. R. 





For the Companion. 


ROSE. 

Rose is a black girl eight years old, and has 
hair so curly that it fairly kinks, and a nose as 
flat as yours is, little darling, when you press it 
against the window pane to watch for papa’s 
coming home. Her lips are twice as thick as 
yours, and as red as cherries, and when she 
laughs, which is every two minutes, there canbe 
seen a row of tecth as white as snow, and as even 
as a row of pins. 
And—and! How shall I’tell you how black 
Rose is? O, I know; just look down at your lit- 
tle shoe, the one you have worn long enough to 
take the first gloss off, and there you have it. 
“As black as your shoe,” that is Rose’s color. 
Rose don’t like it much being so black, and 
she runs out of doors without any hat,.and sits 
whole hours in the sun, hoping she’ll fade out, 
“like Miss Lovegro’s old calico dress.”’ 


Rose has the care of the chickens, and calls 
them hers. She feeds them twice every day, and 


gives them plenty of nice fresh water to drink. 
One day she came running ip and said,— 


“OQ, Miss Lovegro’, I wish I was a chicken, like 
them little white bantys; I’d give any thing if I 


could only be one.” 


“Why don’t you play you are one?” said Mrs. 
Lovegrove. 


almost any thing.” 
“O, Miss Lovegro’, can I try?” 


And when she was told that she might, she 


hopped up and down for joy, which so fright- 
ened Tabby, the cat, that she jumped out of the 
window, and overturned a flower-pot, and went’ 
racing down ‘the garden path, as if a great black 
dog was after her, 


That night, when every thing was quiet, and 
it was Rose’s bed-time, instead of gding up to READ, THIS! {Send @1 and receive o Household 
her own little chamber, she stole softly: out of 


the back door, down the path, behind the bart, 
to the hen-house, 


| said to herself,— 


| go to bed by; what a gump you are, Rose Wal- 
| lace, to want a lamp! 


“T think you could manage to roost 
on a pole, if you tried; you know you can do 


| her hurry the faster, and in a minute she had 
| unhooked the hen-house door, opened it and 
walked in. It was very dark inside, and Rose 


“O, dear, I wish I’'d brought a light;” then 
she thought, “Why, hens don’t have no lamp to 


You’d better get on to 
yer perch, and go to sleep.”’ 

So she clucked a little, as near like a hen as 
she could, and slapped her arms against her 
sides, as if they were wings, and looked up to 
the roosts, and wished she could get up. 
“Td’clar,” said she, “’taint no use tryin’ to fly 
with nothin’ but arms. Wish I had some feath- 
ers. Nebber mind, I’ll get a barrel an’ stan’ 
on.” 

So she rolled a barrel under the perch, and up 
she jumped, first upon the barrel and then upon 
the perch. But all she could do, she couldn’t 
stay on. She would slip first one way and then 
the other, and then down she would go, to the 
ground. 

“Dear me! I’ve hurt me awful,” she said. 
“Tt’s almost ’most as hard to be a hen as it is to 
be good. I declar’ fer it, I don’t see how them 
hens stick.”’ 

After awhile, by trying very hard, Rose at last 
found herself roosted in a corner, with her back 
against a beam, and one hand holding on the 
window bar, and feeling pretty comfortable, and 
quite secure, she thought she would try and go 
to sleep. 

“°?Taint quite so easy as bed, but I’ll soon get 
used to it, and then it’s so nice to beahen. I’s 
a good mind to try to fly down. I would, if I 
wasn’t afraid of hitting that barrel. Law’s alive, 
how did that yer barrel come open end up; I must 
have tipped it over. De very fust thing I’! do 
in the mornin’ is to crow, jes as loud’s ever I 
can, an’ then I’ll go stan’ on one leg in the sun, 
de whole live long day.”’ 
And so thinking and thinking, pretty soon she 
began to dream. She dreamed that she was a 
splendid great hen, with gold feathers, and dia- 
mond eyes, and a top-knot as high as a barrel, 
and made of feathers of the gayest colors, which 
kept a nodding, and glancing, and waving in the 
wind, and which so overhung her eyes that they 
made her quite dizzy to look at. 
She tried to look down to the ground, but she 
couldn’t keep her eyes off the feathers, and 
she was growing dizzicr—dizzier—every thing 
seemed to be whirling around—dizzier—dizzier 
—round and round—until by-and-by she whirled 
herself upon the edge of a high bank. 
Round and round she went until she whirled 
herself off, and then round and round, down and 
down she went, until she brought up, with her 
head down in a barrel—and wide awake. 
There she was—with her heels in the air, and 
her head at the bottom of the barrel. She could 
not get out. She forgot all about crowing; be- 
sides, it was stilldark. So instead of crowing, 
she screamed,— 

“Miss Lovegro’—Miss—Love—gro’ !” 
That frightened the hens, and they flew down, 
and cackled, and squarked, and fluttered about, 
until such a noise was made that it reached 
Mrs. Lovegroye’s ears, who had not yet gone to 
bed, for it was only nine o’clock. 
She called to her husband. 
“Q, dear, somebody’s stealing our hens, or a 
ferret has got in and is eating them. 
quick and see what is the matter, and I’ll go and 
hold the lantern.” 


knew Rose’s voice—and screamed,— 
“Where are you, Rose?” 


hen-house. Do take me out.” 


and away she scampered to the house. 


own chamber, and as she went, said,— 
ing to be any thing you aint. 


in that coop.” R. 


Do go out 


So out they went, and then Mrs. Lovegrove 


“Tlere Lis, Miss Lovegro’, in a barrel, in the 


So they opened the door, and there were the 
hens, frightened half to death, and there in a 
corner, were two black feet sticking out of a bar- 
rel, and that was all there was to be secn of Rose. 

So they pulled her out, and set her on her feet, 


Then Mrs. Lovegrove remembered what Rose 
had asked her in the afternoon, and laughed 
heartily to think Rose had taken her in earnest. 

After a good washing, Rose crept up to her 


“Good-night, Miss Lovegro,’ ’taint no use try- 
I d’clar for’t, I'd 
rather be Rose Wallace than the prettiest banty 


GREAT SALES! 
FURNITURE 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 
PARLOR SUITS (our own manufacture,) $75 TO $500. 





The above comprises a large assortment of Walnut, 
Chestnut and Painted Chamber Suits, Sideboards, Book- 
cases, Hat ‘frees, @esks, Extension Tables, Dining Chairs, 
&c., principally of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, which 
we can fully warrant for being well made and for NICETY 
OF FINISH. The whole stock we now offer at RETAIL at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Please call and examine before purchasing, as you can 
thereby practise economy and get the best of Furniture, 


Chas. G. Pease & Oo, 


13 AND 14 CHARLESTOWN STREET, 
(Left side Boston and Maine Depot,) 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. .......ccccecsceeees BOSTON. 


Cuas. G. PEASE. 
_ Cas. R. Foisom. 





l4d—eow4t 


DRAWING , Room, “Parlor ai and] Library Furniture, Black 
Walnut Chamber Suits, Book-cases and Secretaries, Black 
Walnut Sideboards, Hat Trees, Desks, Extension ‘Tables, 
Dinimg Chairs, and in fact almost eve rything in the way 
of Furniture may be found at P. F. Packard & Sons, 56 
and 58 Union Stre et, Boston, 











PoLanD's Hctmor Doctor is no accidental discovery, 
but a first-class remedy, prepared expressly for cleansing 
the blood of all impurities and Humors, and imparting re- 





11 
GUILD, CHURCH & C0,, 


(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevail- 
ing on this plan. 


Musical Novelty. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a Piano- 
Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot afford to buy 
one.”’ The question is often asked, “Why cannot a Piano 
be made smaller than the ordinary “full size’ with a cor- 
responding small price, having a good tone, action and 
well-finished case ?” 

The above question has been fully answered by us, who 
include in the manutacture of elegant 


Grand and Square Piano-Fortes, 


Their Popular 


PARLOR FAVORITE, 


Over-strung, full iron frames, good tone and action, 


THOROUGHLY MADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


They are net more than two-thirds as large as the 
“full size” Piano-Fortes and can be sold for less than the 

wholesale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials we refer toover SEVEN THOUSAND 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States 
and elsewhere. 


on hand. 





newed strength to the sy: stem. 





“You NEED NOT } Scr FFER. —Every pain, whether of the | | 
Langs, Chest or Kidneys, can be removed by the use of | 
White Pine Compound. Sold by all Druggists. 








“You KNOW HOW IT Is” when you want to buy a Boy’s 
Hat, you want a nice Assortment of the Latest Styles to 
select from. You can always find them at JACKSON & 
CO., 59 Tremont Street, Boston. Also, constantly on hanc, 
Silk'Umb rellas, Canes, Hat Brushes, &c., waiting A 4. be 





ARRANGEMENTS have been gee with Messrs. J. JAY 
Got Lp & Co., No. 35 Bromfield Strect, for framing our 
— Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very favorable rates 
to our subscribers. They also keep a fine stock of En- 
gravings, C hromos and, indeed, Pictures of all kinds, con- 
ney on! hand. 





“Around the Corner.” 











SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 


Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. It is neat, clean and free from 
all injurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mass. M4—eowly 


“Only 25 ets. a 
M4— 


NITIAL STATIONERY. 
box. UNION BOOK CO., 


+ es LITTLE HAT STORE Around the Corner. 


S732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sitver’s Broom, 100,000 
in use. Recommended by Horace Greeiey and Am. Agri- 
culturist. One county foreach Agent. Prices Reduced. 
Cc. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Tl. 


VERY GOOD PLACE to buy a very food Hat, is at 
the “Little Store Around the Corner.” 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing, printing Envelopes, Cards, &c. 
a v9 00, — ree. Agents wanted. Address, 
lM H. 1UBBARD & ¢ co., Hartford, Ct 


= ery nice. 
Belfast, Me. 

















GOOD PLACE to buy a Trunk, is at the “Little Store 
Around the Corner.” 


THE SOHOOL FESTIVAL. 


For Sunday School and Day School. 
Tue SCHOOL FESTIVAL is a beautiful original quarterly 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises tor Sunday 
School and Day School Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
“Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, 





oral Magazine), and Mrs. M C. Slade, of Fall River, 
lass. Price, 50 cts. a year; Six copies, one year, $2 50 

single number, 15 cts. 
Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 
is =e , January , 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) 





Around the Corner.”* 


of Chicago (for nearly six veers odiier of The Little Cor- 


{ssued by ALFRED L. SEWELL & 
(Back numbers, from the 


MBRE LLAS are good and cheap at ‘the “Little Store 


A as assortment of stools and covers constantly 


Warerooms, 
881 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston. 


Send foran illustrated Catalogue. 
gratis; postpaid. 


GE O.M. GU ILD, CEPIIAS CHURCH, GEO. HEWES. 


V E CHEERFU LLY recommend the “Little Store 

Around the Corner” toany who are in want of ILats, 
Caps, Trunks, &c., believing you will get what you pay 
fo r. Go, look, and’ decide for yourself. 


COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Bleeding of the 
Lungs, and every affection of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest 
are speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known preparation does not dry up a cough and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonia a os cived by the proprictors. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, and 

sold by dealers generally. 13—4w 


One will be sent you 








EAUTIFUL PICTURES. — American and Foreign 

Views, Landscapes, &c. Size 13x18 inches. Splendid- 

ly colored. Price only 15 cts., 2 for25 cts. 1 —— d. The 
che apest pictures in the e world, Order of the N, E, PIC- 
TURE Cv., Danville, N. H. *13—4w 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
removing, Brown 4 discoloration, Sold_by druggists every 
where. epot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
r Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
Pd and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
. ©. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond oe 
New ¥ York. Sold by Druggists every there. 11—4ni 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail, with beautiful rare 
| stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—Gweop 




















NEW AND IMPROVED..... 1871. 
Paes’ 8 mee 8 PUM + & and GRADUATING 
Efficient as a“‘Fire Annihilawon” and one-tenth the cost. 
Unequalled for watering Hot-Beds, Green-House Plants, 
&c., and for applying liquids to de: ‘stroy insects on plants, 





the thing to suit the boys. Uses No. 22 Cartridges. 
ya box Cartridges, $1 50, post paid. 
& CO., Manufacturers, W adsw orth, Ohio. 


Price, 


4—lwp 


OCKET REVOLVERS at Cost. Smith's Six Shooter, 
A neat, pretty and durable weapon, 3inch barrel. Just 


Addréss BENNETT 


vines and fruit trees. Sizes, styles and prices to suit cus- 
tomers. Discount to Clubs ‘and Agents. See circulars. 
10—4weop N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 





OR FATTENING CHICKENS, AND ALL 





the “Little Store Around the Corner. 


OR TRAVELLING and Shopping Bags, please call at 


other kinds th omer A in one-half the time usually 
required. Approved and adopted by all the leading poul- 
try men in the country who have tried it. Agents wanted 
in every town throughout the Union; those already in the 





VINE AR, how made in 10 hours, without one. 
Particulars 10cts. F. Sace, Cromwell, Ct. 14— 


1 000 USEIT. Mailed free for $1. 





water’s Leiter Copier,” Providence, R. I. 


Agents wanted. 
Terms liberal. Sells rapidly. - 


Copies letters 
9, instantly and perfectly. Address for circular, “At- —_ 


field are making $200 per month. Worth $25 toevery man 
who keeps poultry. Senton receipt of the retail price, $1, 
in registered igure, Addre: “8s in plain hand, 
O. W.S. MORTON, General Agent 
_12-2wp B jennington, Vt. 


Live Men Wanted 





At No.8 Cornhill, Corner of Washington St., Boston. 
FRANK TT. WARE, Proprieter. 


my IS THE “Little Store Around the Corner?” 


In every County of the United States to sell 
COLBY’S PREMIUM WRINGER, 
With Moulton’s Indestructible Rolls. This we 





Perfumes the Breath. 
Colds. By mail 10 cents. 


TRI 


ester, N. Y. 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—oR— 


TRIX CO., Roch- 


i—iw 





Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 








Agents! 
wes WILL 


Read This! 


PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
week and — or allow a large 


ll J, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
sm Address M. WAGNER & co., Marshall, Mich. 





ed with six beautiful steel onererings. L 
pa ebieiatenn t., Boston. Agents wanted. 





Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, lllustrat- 
ABAN, 3 nah & 


and outfit 


other Nervous Diseases. Sold by Suapen. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Cures Coughs and 


Electric Bands and Soles, 
For ha wine ey Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 


of Vital nay r hervous Prostration or Debility, and all 


can prove is the best Wringer in the world. And we en- 
sure good wages tu our a Send_for full terms and 
particulars to soreet BROS. & CO. 

rto 8 Broadway, > a 
WITHERBEE &  EaTon, 262 Main si Worcester 4 

ors’ MACHINERY.—W @ have n many kinds of of 

amusing and interesting machinery for 

The Dollar Steam Engine, 
Of which we will send illustrated circutars to any boy 
who will send his address, with 3-cent stamp. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


BABY CARRIAGES. 
TIE finest assortment in any show wena and at all 


pos Loe $2 50 to $100, can be seen al 
LBY BROS. & CO., $08 Broadway, N. Y. 














learn this system; free from every objection. It can 

be learned in a week to write “= yma rapidity. 
Book, 80 cts.; 3 for $1. SKELL, 

6—Sweop 144 South 4th ae. Philadelphia, Pa. 


IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 


VERY BOY, hy has a Dollar Steam Lngine, should 
send @ 3-cent stamp for our ilfustrated circular of 
Novelty Machinery and Scientific Attachments with Pul- 
leys for attaching @o the Engine. 
COLBY BROS. «& CO., 606 Broadway, N .¥. 


UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 














She was a little afraid of the dark, which made 


New York. 


A or Female; best 
free, sgh) a: Book rn 62 W Bas ad BS 


afree. S. M. at Brattleboro’, Vt. 


2 504 Month, with Stencil and Key- 
Check Dies, Secure Circular and Sam- 
1 4—6m 


“The best and strongest.””-- Boston Evening Traveller. 
ae iniversal is the best.’—American Agriculturist. 








ea et to se 


= save 


SIO pet OO 4 


i+ ST is aE Li eaOWr 


SOT 




















TERMS: 
The Sunscrivrion Price of the Compranion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Comrantoyn is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reccived by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WuUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do $0. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTIN UANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
“his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Yor the Companion. 
THE ROBBER SPARROWS. 


Long ago, Cuvier, the most famous naturalist 
who has ever lived, struggling with poverty, as 
almost all great men have had to do, became tu- 
tor to the children of a Count d’ Henri, and with 
them took up his residence in an old house in 
southern France. 

Teaching he found to be weary work, and his 
only pleasure was in long walks before his hours 
of labor began. 

One morning, throwing up his window, he 
saw that two swallows had begun a nest in one 
of its upper corners, and, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of watching their habits so closely, he 
spent much time in this way. 

The birds worked as if eager to begin house- 
keeping, the male bringing moistened clay in 
his beak, and giving it to the female, who knead- 
ed it thoroughly, adding bits of straw and wood; 
and shaping her new home with wonderful skill. 
The outside finished, the male brought feathers, 
mess and leaves for carpet and bed, and the 
nest being in order, the two flew off to a neigh- 
boring wood, where, for some reason, they re- 
mained nearly a fortnight. 

In the meantime, two sparrows, perched upon 
a branch which almost touched the window, had 
watched the building with interest, and no soon- 
er had the owners set off on their wedding tour, 
than they took possession, and so arranged that 
one was always in the nest, and, with its beak 
across the entrance, allowed no bird but its mate 
to come near. 

Within a fortnight the swallows returned, and, 
filled with sorrow and surprise, fluttered for a 
few moments about the nest, uttering plaintive 
cries; when, full of anger, the male tried to fly 
into the nest, but was constantly driven back by 
the stout, strong beaks of the sparrows. 

With head covered with blood, and his neck 
almost featherless, the male swallow returned to 
his wife, who sat on the roof, and for a few min- 
utes seemed to be holding counsel with her. As 
he flew away, the female sparrow came out, and 
during his absence, went back and forth, appar- 
ently laying in a store of provisions, while her 
husband kept guard over the entrance. 

Soon sharp cries filled the air, and Cuvier, 
watching intently, saw the roof gradually fill 
with swallows, to each one of which in turn the 
unhappy owner seemed to tell his wrongs. 

Still the sparrows’ sharp beaks were held be- 
fore the opening, and as the cloud of swallows 
arose and flew off, Cuvier concluded they had 
given up any thought of punishment. 

But in another moment his window was dark- 
ened by the crowd, each swallow bringing in its 
beak a bit of clay, which it threw upou the sto!l- 
en nest. Blinded and overcome,the sparrows 
made no resistance, but sought only to keep the 
entrance open. Allin vain. Faster than they 
could tear it down, the clay wall covered them, 
and the swallows did not end their work, till 


over the ruins of the old had arisen a new nest. 
Then with a thousand cries of joy and satisfied 
justice, the avenging army whirred away, and 
our two were left to once again begin life. 
Whether any pity for the slowly dying robbers 
below ever disturbed them, I cannot tell you. 
The young ones came, grew up, and with au- 
| tumn and the flock, flew far to the east. 
Spring brought them back again, and in the 
| two who took possession of the old nest, Cuvier 
| recognized the same pair, whose habits he had 
| studied the preceding spring. Cracks were filled 
| up, fresh moss and feathers brought, and all was 
| ready for the new brood, when one morning a 
| hungry owl pounced upon the male. 

Cuvier at once fired upon the enemy, who tuin- 
bled into the garden, still grasping the poor swal- 
low, who, when released by Cuvier, proved to be 
very nearly dead. 

Its leg was broken, and deep wounds were in 
its side. Cuvier dressed them as well as he 
could, and then with the aid of a ladder replaced 
the poor bird in its nest, while the female flew 
about with frantic cries. 

For some days she left the nest only for food, 
which her mate in vain tried toeat. Each day 
he grew weaker, and at last, one morning, Cu- 
vier was awakened by the despair of the female, 
who, with loud cries, beat her wings against the 
window. From that moment she never left the 
nest, but in three days died of grief, on the dead 
body of her mate. 

A sad little story, but it brought good things 
to Cuvier, who related it to the famous Abbe 
Tessier, then living in disguise in Normandy, and 
acting as surgeon in the hospital of Fecamp. To 
him Cuvier told his observations, and the de- 
lighted abbe engaged him to deliver a course of 
lectures to the pupils of the hospital, and wrote 
to Jussien and Geoffrey St. Hilaire about him. 

The two learned men then at once opened a 
correspondence with him, and soon, through 
their means, he was elected to the Chair of Com- 
parative Anatomy at Paris. After this his ca- 
reer is public, and the encyclopedias will tell 
you all that I have not, though few know that, 
save for the two thievish sparrows, he might 
have lived and died in obscurity. 

HeLen C. WEEKs. 





VARIETY. 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


A correspondent of the Sunday School Work- 
man, writing from Philadelphia, tells how a lit- 
tle boy seven years old helped a minister. It is 
a pleasing incident. He says: : 


Rev. Dr. B., who was supplying a vacant pul- 
pit in our city, on his way to the church, being 
alittle early, stopped at my residence. As he 
entered, I said,— 

“Good-morning, Dr. B. 
see you.” 

My little boy, in his seventh year, being pres- 
ent, (and who, by-the-by, was a favorite of the 
doctor,) ran toward him to greet him with a kiss. 
I said,— 

“My boy, repeat the little verse which you 
have just learned to the doctor.” Hedid so, and 
said,— 

“Never give up when trials come; 
Never look sad or blue; 

Never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
But paddle your own canoe.” 


Iam really glad to 


The doctor, being perplexed and troubled in 
his mind, (of which we had no knowledge) was 
struck with the fitness in his case of the remarks 
of the little orator. Catching the boy up in his 
arm3 and kissing him, he said,— 

“God bless you, my child! You have com- 
forted me! have been in much distress of 
mind, and the Lord has directed my feet thither, 
and this child has been to me as an angel of 
light.” Tears filling his eyes, he exclaimed, 
“O, you do not know how much good those sim- 
ple lines have done me!” 

The wise man says, “The spider taketh hold 
with her hands and is in kings’ palaces.” And 
a little child in His hands is made the instructor 
and comforter of one of God’s most useful chil- 
dren, who, in his turn, has given instruction and 
consolation to thousands. 

‘ai e : 
PUSSY IN CLOSE QUARTERS, 

Cats stand almost any thing, but the inside of 
a tight box, with a pint of air a week, is a pret- 
ty good trial of feline endurance. We doubt if 
even an ecl ora mud turtle could show better 
holding out than this. The Niagara Journal 
Says: 

R. Stevens, a farmer living on the west line of 
the city limits, erected a pretty porch over his 
front door. The roof was of tin, securely sol- 
dered, and the ceiling of matched lumber. Thus 
it will*be seen that the garret makes a chamber 
or cage seemingly air-tight. 

As some members of the family were stand- 
ing under the portico and admiring its beauty, 
a noise as of some one scratching on tin, and 
smothered cries were heard to issue from the 
space.above. The roof was immediately torn off, 
and a hungry, emaciated cat sprung out of her 
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prison, where she had been confined fur upwards 
of seven days. It is a mystery, but perhaps not 
to the workmen, that she could ever have been 
thus enclosed without being detected. 


a 
CUTTING OFF THE WRONG HEAD. 


An old farmer was out one fine day looking 
over his broad acres, with an axe on his shoul- 
der and a small dog at his heels. They espied a 
woodchuck. The dog gave chase and drove him 
into a stone wall, where action immediately com- 
menced. The dog would draw the woodchuck 
partly out from the wall, snd the woodchuck 
would take the dog back. The old gentleman’s 
sympathy getting high on the side of the dog, he 
thought he must help him. So putting himself 
in position with the axe above the dog, waitéd 
for the extraction of the woodchuck, when he 
would cut him down. Soon an opportunity of- 
fered and the old man struck, but the woodchuck 
gathered up at the same time, took the dog in far 
enough to receive the blow, and the dog was 
killed on the spot. For years after, the old gen- 
tleman in relating the story would always add: 
“And that dog don’t know to this day but what 
the woodchuck killed him.” 


——_>—__—_. 
FILL YOUR LAMPS IN THE MORNING. 


Scarcely a week passes but we read accounts 
of frightful accidents from kerosene lamps ex- 
ploding and killing or scarring for life, men, 
women and children. A simple knowledge of 
the inflammable nature of the liquid will proba- 
bly put a stop to nearly all the accidents. As 
the oil burns down in the lamp, highly inflam- 
mable gas gathers over its surface, and as the 
oil decreases the gas increases. When the oil is 
nearly consumed, a slight jar will inflame the 
gas, and an explosion is sure to follow—death 
and destruction. A bombshell is no more to be 
dreaded. Now, if the lamp is not allowed to 
burn more than half way down, such accidents 
are almost impossible. Always fill your lamp 
every morning, and then you need never fear an 
explosion. 





a 
EXTINGUISH THE DOG. 


Talking about “fine phrases” recalls a story 
of aclergyman who hada fondness for long 
words, and undertook to instruct one of his 
church officers in the use of them. One night, 
as they were about to leave the vestry, John 
_— the minister if he should put out the can- 

es. 

“Put out! say extinguish,’ answered the cler- 
gyman. 

“An’,” said Joln, “does extinguish always 
stand for put out?” 

“Always,” replied the minister. 

Next Sunday it happened that a dog began to 
bark in the church. John at once rose in his 
seat, and solemnly gave the order: 

“Some one will please toextinguish that dog.” 


Siiaiapesillaiascininiai 
SENDING HIS LOVE BY THE SUN. 

A little boy who had been carefully educated 

to a missionary spirit showed his interest in the 


heathen the other side of the world in a beauti- 
ful and novel manner: 


One evening, at sunset, after a storm of sev- 
eral days’ continuance, he was attracted by the 
unusually beautiful appearance, and stood by 
our west window some time watching, when, as 
if recalling the thought that the sun rose in 
China when it set here, as he had been told by 
his mother, he began to repeat in a low, medita- 
tive tone, ‘Farewell, sun! farewell, sun! Good 
by! Give my love to the little boys in China.” 





GROWING LIKE LIGHTNING. 


Electricity has been applied to seeds and bulbs 
to quicken growth, and render the flowering 
more rapid and luxuriant. One of the earliest 
experiments of this kind was made upon two 
bowls of earth planted simultaneously with mus- 
tard seed; one of which, having been electrified, 
was soon filled with vigorous sprouts, that 
reached the height of ten inches before their 
poor little companions in the other bowl, left 
entirely to mundane resources, had pushed their 
way up a quarter of an inch. 


SQ 


THE MARRIAGE VOW. 
An Iowa Dutch justice “administered the oath” 
of matrimony to a young benedict as follows: 
You bromise now, you good man dere, 
Vot sthands upon der floor, 
To take dis yoman for your frow, 
And love her effermore ; 
You feed her vell mit sourkrout, 
at yey) poem y and cheese, 
And in all dings to lend your aid, 
You vill bromote her eese? Yah 


ee 
ARKANSAS INSECTS, 


A citizen of Arkansas, while on board asteam- 
er on the Mississippi, was asked by a gentleman 
whether the raising of stock in Arkansas was 
attended by much difficulty or expense. 

“O yes, stranger—they suffer much from in- 
sects.” 

“Insects! Why, what kind of insects, pray?” 

“Why, bears, catamounts, wolves, and such 
like insects.” 

cecil 

Ir 18 TRUE Of many men, whosc youth is gone, 

that they know not how to grow old. 


JounNny is just beginning to learn geography. 
He says that the Poles live partly at one end of 
the globe and partly at the other. He knows it 
is 80 because it is marked on the map. 





Sore Turoat, Coven, CoLp, and similar troubles, if 
suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost jn. 
stant relief. They have been thoroughly tested, and main- 
tain the good reputation they have justly acquired. 4, 
there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 





Tue Lapies! God bless them, always praise Guv-exe; 
it beats the minister for uniting things. Try it. 





THE PoPpuLaR Boston CArretT WAREHOUS? ohnJ 
Peasley & Co., 47 Washington St ect, are retailing a qu. 
sirable grade of Carpetings, all woul and fast lors, in 
imitation of Brussels and ‘lapestries, for 75 cents per yard 
called Crosleys’ Retiform Brussels. No one should Jose 
the opportunity of securing so good a carpet at this low 
price. *13. 


3—3w 
ONLY 25 CENTS, 

For six months, on trial, ofan elegant Pictorial Temper. 

NA 





ance paper, edited by the author of “TEN NIGHTS | 
BAR ROOM.” Address 
—4w T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 





YOUNG FOLES, 


Say to youf father and mother that the HEADQUAR. 
TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
83 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston, 





CATARREH . 
Killing more People than any other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CURED BY REMEDIES THAT 
BUILD UP THE CONSTITUTION! 


Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucous Surfaces Generally, 
Affected by Catarrh! 


ERYSIPELAS and RHEUMATISM from Causes similar to 


ATARKH. 
Leucorrhea and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
olds, Coughs, C ive tendencies, S 





iseases and everything ofa 
Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


Catarrh Remedy. 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 





2 Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufficient y strong 
to convince all educated and thinking people, sent free by 
notifying the proprietors. 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 
Price $1 00 per Bottle. , Bold by all Leading Drug- 
gists. 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Potter, 


Boston, General Agents. John F. Henry, 8 College Place, 
New York, General Agent for Middle and Western States: 
—4w 





O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, 8, 12, 16; Press and Offices, 
15, $20, #30. Send for circular to Lowe 
0., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *4—l0weop. 


Hox G, Trapping and Fishing. All about it. SENT 
F res, address * HUNTER,”’ Hinsdale, N. H. *13—4w 





ICH, RARE and RACY READING. Wit, humor, fun. 
Sent free, address BANNER, Hinsdale, N.H. *13-4w 


S* AKEs’ EGGS.—Wonderful and eatentabing. 
3—2w 











QNARES’ EGGS.-—Greatest of all chemical curios- 
ities. *|3-—2w 





NAKES’ EGGS.—Will astonish and amuse you 
Price 25 cents a nest. *13—2w 


GNAR ES: EGGS.—Sent by mail. 
SEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Address KEL- 
*13—lw 





SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELEK & WILSON, 
HOWE, AZTNA, 
AMERICAN, &e., &., 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley & Rice), 
8—ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 


1826 USE_THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.’ 

The old standard remedy tur Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

—nothing better. Curler Bros. & Co., Boston. 50-24 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $12 
(two bottles). Forsale by ail druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 


testimonials. 49-6m 
PATENTS! 
American and European. 


Mx & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty ef Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, = 
pare Specitications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign- 
ments, and ute ee for Letters Patent 
at Washi: nm, and in all European Countries. Th 
en , aeneen be ee yresseniien of Rejec 

jaims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 

ta Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870, 
furnished Free. Address 


MUNIN & CO., 
*49—8teop 37 Park Row, New York. 

















CU. HH, Simonds, bkinian, SV LixuarieLp S1., boston. 
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